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PREFACE 

California  government  and  politics  from  1966  through  1974  are  the  focus  of 
the  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  of  the  state  Government  History  Documenta 
tion  Project,  conducted  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  of  The  Bancroft 
Library  with  the  participation  of  the  oral  history  programs  at  the  Davis  and 
Los  Angeles  campuses  of  the  University  of  California,  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
and  California  State  University  at  Fullerton.   This  series  of  interviews  carries 
forward  studies  of  significant  issues  and  processes  in  public  administration 
begun  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  in  1969.   In  previous  series,  inter 
views  with  over  220  legislators,  elected  and  appointed  officials,  and  others 
active  in  public  life  during  the  governorships  of  Earl  Warren,  Goodwin  Knight, 
and  Edmund  Brown,  Sr.,  were  completed  and  are  now  available  to  scholars. 

The  first  unit  in  the  Government  History  Documentation  Project,  the  Earl 
Warren  Series,  produced  interviews  with  Warren  himself  and  others  centered  on 
key  developments  in  politics  and  government  administration  at  the  state  and 
county  level,  innovations  in  criminal  justice,  public  health,  and  social  welfare 
from  1925-1953.   Interviews  in  the  Knight-Brown  Era  continued  the  earlier 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  governor's  office  and  its  relations  with 
executive  departments  and  the  legislature,  and  explored  the  rapid  social  and 
economic  changes  in  the  years  1953-1966,  as  well  as  preserving  Brown's  own 
account  of  his  extensive  political  career.  Among  the  issues  documented  were 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Democratic  party;  establishment  of  the  California  Water 
Plan;  election  law  changes,  reapportionment  and  new  political  techniques; 
education  and  various  social  programs. 

During  Ronald  Reagan's  years  as  governor,  important  changes  became  evident 
in  California  government  and  politics.  His  administration  marked  an  end  to  the 
progressive  period  which  had  provided  the  determining  outlines  of  government 
organization  and  political  strategy  since  1910  and  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
limits  in  state  policy  and  programs,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  clear. 
Interviews  in  this  series  deal  with  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  increase 
government  efficiency  and  economy  and  with  organizational  innovations  designed 
to  expand  the  management  capability  of  the  governor's  office,  as  well  as  critical 
aspects  of  state  health,  education,  welfare,  conservation,  and  criminal  justice 
programs.  Legislative  and  executive  department  narrators  provide  their  perspec 
tives  on  these  efforts  and  their  impact  on  the  continuing  process  of  legislative 
and  elective  politics. 

Work  began  on  the  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  in  1979.  Planning  and 
research  for  this  phase  of  the  project  were  augmented  by  participation  of  other 
oral  history  programs  with  experience  in  public  affairs.  Additional  advisors 
were  selected  to  provide  relevant  background  for  identifying  persons  to  be 
interviewed  and  understanding  of  issues  to  be  documented.   Project  research 
files,  developed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  staff  to  provide  a 
systematic  background  for  questions,  were  updated  to  add  personal,  topical,  and 
chronological  data  for  the  Reagan  period  to  the  existing  base  of  information 
for  1925  through  1966,  and  to  supplement  research  by  participating  programs  as 
needed.  Valuable,  continuing  assistance  in  preparing  for  interviews  was 
provided  by  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  University,  which  houses  the 
Ronald  Reagan  Papers,  and  by  the  State  Archives  in  Sacramento. 


ii 

An  effort  was  made  to  select  a  range  of  interviewees  that  would  reflect 
the  increase  in  government  responsibilities  and  that  would  represent  diverse 
points  of  view.   In  general,  participating  programs  were  contracted  to  conduct 
interviews  on  topics  with  which  they  have  particular  expertise,  with  persons 
presently  located  nearby.   Each  interview  is  identified  as  to  the  originating 
institution.  Most  interviewees  have  been  queried  on  a  limited  number  of  topics 
with  which  they  were  personally  connected;  a  few  narrators  with  unusual  breadth 
of  experience  have  been  asked  to  discuss  a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  When 
possible,  the  interviews  have  traced  the  course  of  specific  issues  leading  up 
to  and  resulting  from  events  during  the  Reagan  administration  in  order  to 
develop  a  sense  of  the  continuity  and  interrelationships  that  are  a  significant 
aspect  of  the  government  process. 

Throughout  Reagan's  years  as  governor,  there  was  considerable  interest  and 
speculation  concerning  his  potential  for  the  presidency;  by  the  time  interview 
ing  for  this  project  began  in  late  1980,  he  was  indeed  president.   Project 
interviewers  have  attempted,  where  appropriate,  to  retrieve  recollections  of 
that  contemporary  concern  as  it  operated  in  the  governor's  office.   The  intent 
of  the  present  interviews,  however,  is  to  document  the  course  of  California 
government  from  1967  to  1974,  and  Reagan's  impact  on  it.  While  many  interview 
ees  frame  their  narratives  of  the  Sacramento  years  in  relation  to  goals  and 
performance  of  Reagan's  national  administration,  their  comments  often  clarify 
aspects  of  the  gubernatorial  period  that  were  not  clear  at  the  time.   Like 
other  historical  documentation,  these  oral  histories  do  not  in  themselves 
provide  the  complete  record  of  the  past.   It  is  hoped  that  they  offer  firsthand 
experience  of  passions  and  personalities  that  have  influenced  significant  events 
past  and  present. 

The  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  was  begun  with  funding  from  the 
California  legislature  via  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
continued  through  the  generosity  of  various  individual  donors.   Several 
memoirs  have  been  funded  in  part  by  the  California  Women  in  Politics  Project 
under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  including  a 
matching  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  by  the  Sierra  Club  Project 
also  Tinder  a  NEH  grant;  and  by  the  privately  funded  Bay  Area  State  and 
Regional  Planning  Project.   This  joint  funding  has  enabled  staff  working  with 
narrators  and  topics  related  to  several  projects  to  expand  the  scope  and 
thoroughness  of  each  individual  interview  involved  by  careful  coordination  of 
their  work. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  significant  in  the  history  of  California 
and  the  West.  The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  direction  of  James  D. 
Hart,  Director  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  and  Willa  Baum,  head  of  the  Office. 
Copies  of  all  interviews  in  the  series  are  available  for  research  use  in 
The  Bancroft  Library,  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections,  and  the  State 
Archives  in  Sacramento.   Selected  interviews  are  also  available  at  other 
manuscript  depositories. 

July  1982  Gabrielle  Morris 

Regional  Oral  History  Office  Project  Director 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Lawrence  Chickering  and  Robert  Hawkins  are  two  of  the  bright  young  members 
of  Ronald  Reagan's  gubernatorial  administration  who  in  the  1980s  continue  to 
play  an  active  role  in  public  policymaking .   In  1970-71  the  two  were  assistants 
to  Lewis  Uhler,  director  of  the  California  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  whom 
Hawkins  succeeded  as  director.   Chickering  went  on  to  be  a  founder  and  execu 
tive  director  of  the  Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies  [ICSJ .   Hawkins  became 
head  of  the  Sequoia  Institute,  served  a  term  as  president  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Governmental  Relations  [1984-86],  and  in  1986  again  joined  forces 
with  Chickering  as  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  ICS. 

This  combined  interview  with  Chickering  and  Hawkins  describes  the  period 
when  the  state's  anti-poverty  programs  were  being  challenged  by  the  governor's 
office,  and  program  negotiations  with  the  federal  government  were  intense.   The 
discussions  include  Hawkins's  later  work  as  chairman  of  Reagan's  local  government 
task  force,  policymaking  in  the  governor's  office  in  general,  and  also  touch  on 
the  activities  of  the  two  institutes. 

When  the  interviewer  arrived  at  ICS's  San  Francisco  office  to  interview 
Chickering  for  the  project  on  June  14,  1984,  Chickering  happened  to  be  meeting 
with  Hawkins.   Because  Hawkins  was  also  on  the  project's  list  of  prospective 
interviewees,  he  was  invited  to  join  the  discussion  and  agreed.   Chapters  I 
through  V  of  the  following  oral  history  record  this  joint  session.   Chapters  VI 
and  VII  are  a  follow-up  interview  with  Hawkins,  recorded  at  the  Sequoia  Institute 
in  Sacramento  on  August  16,  1984.  The  final  two  chapters  were  recorded  with 
Chickering  at  ICS  on  November  11,  1984. 

Chickering  is  lean  and  blond;  Hawkins  is  solid  and  dark-haired.   In  their 
mid-thirties,  both  are  intent  and  articulate  in  presenting  their  complementing 
views  on  the  proper  role  of  government.   Both  men  had  had  experience  with  anti- 
poverty  programs  in  other  states  before  joining  the  governor's  staff.   They 
agreed  with  the  view  of  black  militant  intellectuals  that  the  programs  were 
"emasculating  them  and  their  communities"  and  "sustaining  dependency  on  a  scale 
that  would  never  make  real  independence  and  psychological  autonomy  possible  for 
them."  The  interview  provides  specifics  of  some  local  programs  in  California 
that  had  accountability  problems. 

In  spite  of  the  administration's  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  fiscal 
controls  which  produced  considerable  negative  publicity,  it  appears  that  the 
state  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  relatively  autonomous.   Chickering 
recalls  that  "the  broad  policy  guidelines  were  established  and  there  was 
communication  about  those,  but  it  was  really  a  side  issue  as  far  as  the  governor's 
office  was  concerned.  .  .This  is  a  very  small  agency  and  it's  an  advisory  agency. 
The  governor  couldn't  even  enforce  a  veto." 


vi 


For  Hawkins  and  Chickering,  many  issues  raised  by  the  poverty  program 
were  issues  of  community  rather  than  of  economics.   Their  lengthy  discussions 
of  this  philosophical  concept  upon  occasion  involved  executive  secretary 
Edwin  Meese  III,  to  whom  OEO  reported,  and  eventually  led  to  creation  of  the 
Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies.   In  1973,  Chickering  left  the  administra 
tion  to  head  ICS. 

In  another  discussion,  Meese  asked  Hawkins  to  chair  the  local-government 
task  force,  one  of  three  groups  set  up  in  1971  to  chart  policy  for  Reagan's 
second  term  as  governor.  Hawkins  describes  the  work  of  the  task  force  and 
the  difficulties  its  findings  encountered  in  the  legislature  and  the  governor's 
office.  When  the  preliminary  report  was  circulated  in  1973,  the  legislature 
was  considering  proposals  for  regional  government;  the  task  force  found  that 
smaller  units  of  government  were  often  more  efficient.  At  a  weekend  retreat 
to  discuss  Hawkins1  recommendations,  cabinet  members  and  governor's  staff 
decided  there  was  no  consensus  among  the  group,  and  local  government  became 
"the  task  force  report  Reagan  didn't  buy." 

Hawkins's  view  then  as  now  is  that  "we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  rope 
that  big  is  better  and  that  we're  groping  along  for  a  new  theory  of  governance." 
Ideas,  he  reminds  us,  take  a  long  time  to  percolate  down  into  action.   He  sees 
the  work  of  the  Sequoia  Institute  and  similar  organizations  as  part  of  that 
policymaking  process . 

Chickering  and  Hawkins  were  sent  lightly  edited  transcripts  of  the 
interviews  in  which  each  had  participated.   Each  made  only  minor  revisions  and 
verified  names,  titles,  and  other  details  as  requested  by  the  editor. 

Gabrielle  Morris 
Interviewer-Editor 


April  1986 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


I  PERSONAL  BACKGROUNDS:   OBSERVATIONS  OF  POVERTY 
PROGRAMS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  WASHINGTON  STATE 

[Interview  1:  June  14,  1984]//// 


Morris:      For  the  record,  we  have  two  interviewees  this  afternoon, 
Lawrence  Chickering  of  the  Institute  for  Contemporary 
Studies,  now,  and  Robert  Hawkins  of  the  Sequoia  Institute. 
Let's  see — why  don't  we  start  with  you,  Mr.  Chickering. 
We'll  identify  your  voice  and  ask  you  what  your  background 
was  that  led  to  an  interest  in  government,  public  service, 
and  then  participating  in  the  Reagan  administration. 

Chickering:   I  went  to  law  school,  practiced  law  briefly  in  San 

Francisco  in  '66  and  '67.   Then  I  went  and  worked  at 
National  Review  in  New  York  for  nearly  three  years  and 
wrote  about  and  read  a  lot  about  public  policy  issues. 
That's  really  what  led  me  to  Sacramento  in  1970. 

Morris :      That  would  have  meant  that  you  were  working  for  William 
Buckley?  He  had  you  doing  research  on  issues  that  you 
chose  or  he  chose? 

Chickering:   Both.   I  had  a  pretty  free  hand  to  think  about  and  write 
about  what  I  wanted  to. 

Morris :      With  guarantee  of  publication  in  the  National  Review? 

Chickering:   No,  no,  I  didn't  publish  very  much.   I  did  mostly — I  did 

sort  of  research  for  him  and  I  took  notes  for  things  I  wrote 
about  later. 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape 
has  begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  104. 


Morris:      And  had  you  already  contacted  the  Republican  party  here  in 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento? 

Chickering:   Vague.   Some,  but  not  very  strong.   I  wasn't  really  nearly 
as  well  connected  as  my  friend,  Bob  Hawkins. 

Morris:      I  see,  so  why  don't  I  ask  you  the  same  question,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Hawkins:     Well,  I  majored  in  political  science  at  San  Francisco  State 
and  worked  for  three  years  for  a  state  assemblyman  called 
George  Milias  in  Gilroy  and  was  active  in  the  Republican 
party.   I  went  to  graduate  school  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

Morris:      In  political  science? 

Hawkins:     Yes.   And  after  I  wrote  my  dissertation  in  1970  I  came  to 
Sacramento. 

Chickering:  A  month  ahead  of  me. 

Hawkins:     A  month  ahead  of  Lawry,  to  work  for  the  state  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Morris:      And  did  you  recruit  Mr.  Chickering  or  was  this  a  parallel — ? 
Hawkins :     No . 

Chickering:  No,  I  went  through  the  governor's  appointment  secretary, 
whom  I  knew  through  a  friend. 

Morris:      I  see.   And  who  was  the  appointment  secretary? 
Chickering:  Ned  Hutchinson. 

Morris:      That  was  still  Ned  Hutchinson.   So  you  did  have  some 
Republican  connections. 

Chickering:   I  had  through  third  parties;  I  knew  people,  yes. 

Morris:      Was  he  looking  for  anybody  in  particular  at  that  point,  or 
was  he  just — 

Chickering:  No,  I  just  presented  myself. 
Morris:      Walked  in  the  door. 
Chickering:  Yes. 


Morris:      With  a  letter  of  introduction,  or  you  had  a  friend  who 
called  and  said  to  talk  to  you? 

Chickering :   Yes . 

Morris:      What  kind  of  questions  did  he  ask  you? 

Chickering:  God,  how  could  I  remember  that?  We're  talking  about 

August,  1970.   I  don't  know.   He  asked  me  what  I'd  done  in 
National  Review  and  what  I  was  interested  in. 

Morris:      Was  he  looking  at  several  potential  openings,  do  you  think, 
or  did  he  talk  to  you  about — ? 

Chickering:   I  don't  remember,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
Morris:      But  he  hired  you. 

Chickering:  Well,  he  sent  me  over  to  meet  Lew  Uhler  who  was  the 

director  [of  California  OEO.]   Lew  was  the  one  who  did 
the  hiring.   I  don't  think  the  appointment  secretary 
would  ever  impose  anybody  on  an  agency  who  didn't  want 
to  hire  them  first. 

Morris:      That  sounds  like  good  personnel  policy. 

Chickering:   Yeah.   I  mean,  I  don't  know.   Maybe  they  would  in  some  cases, 
but  I  got  sent  over  there.   Had  lunch  with  Hawkins. 

Morris:      I  see,  so  you  were  interviewed  by  both  Hawkins  and  Uhler? 
Chickering:  No,  I  don't  remember,  really.  We  all  had  lunch  together. 

Morris:      And,  Mr.  Hawkins,  how  did  you  get  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity? 

Hawkins:     Pretty  much  the  same  road.   George  Milias  got  an  appoint 
ment  with  Ned  for  me.   And  they  had  me  look  at  several 
jobs.   One  was  running  the  campaign  for  a  candidate 
running  for  the  Franchise  Tax  Board.   Another  was  the  OEO 
job.   I  had  helped  set  up  one  of  the  first  poverty  programs 
in  Everett,  Washington,  during  graduate  school  and  had  really 
become  very  critical  of  it.  And  I  felt  I  didn't  want  to  work 
a  campaign. 

Chickering:   I  had  a  very  special  interest  in  low-income  and  minority 
groups,  which  is  why  I  went  to  OEO. 


Morris:      I  see.  What  was  your  interest  in  the  lower- income  groups? 

Chickering:   I  concentrated  most  on  that  when  I  lived  in  New  York, 

studying  issues  related  to  that,  and  I  was  really  weaned 
away  from  what  I  thought  of  as  the  soft,  liberal  position 
I  had  on  those  subjects  by  black  militant  intellectuals  in 
New  York  and  Washington  over  the  course  of  1968. 

Morris:      I  see.   In  arguing  with  them  or  they  convinced  you? 

Chickering:  Well,  they  instructed  me,  mainly,  it  was  emasculating  them 
and  their  communities  and  was  sustaining  dependency  on  a 
scale  that  would  never  make  real  independence  and 
psychological  autonomy  possible  for  them. 

Morris:      Were  these  young  black  men  of  your  age  or  were  they  older — ? 

Chickering:   They  were  probably  thirty  to  fifty,  but  they  were  younger. 
I  mean,  there  were  a  lot  of  younger  people. 

Morris:      Were  they  people  in  the  emerging  black  militant  organiza 
tions? 

Chickering:  A  lot  of  them  were  intellectual  advisors  to  the  major 
black  militant  people  of  the  time — Stokeley  Carmichael 
and  Rap  Brown  and  a  lot  of  people  like  that. 

Morris:      Advisors  to  Carmichael  and  Brown? 
Chickering:  Yes,  yes. 

Morris:      In  doing  your  research  in  New  York,  were  you  in  the  field, 
as  they  say,  in  the  black  communities? 

Chickering:  No,  I  mostly  read  books  and  talked  to  them. 
Morris :      How  did  you  come  in  contact  with  them? 

Chickering:   I  ran  into  somebody  who  knew  somebody  else.   I  can't 
remember ,  exact ly . 

Morris:      Did  they  have  some  suspicions  of  your  National  Review 
connection? 

Chickering:  They  thought  it  was  interesting  that  they  seemed  to  get  a 
better  hearing  from  somebody  working  for  the  National 
Review  than  they  did  from  anybody  at  either  political 
party.   I  think  it  became  increasingly  clear  to  them  that, 


Chickering:   philosophically,  there  was  a  much  greater  understanding 

of  their  position  at  National  Review  than  there  was  at  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  page.   And  I  ended  up  organizing 
a  meeting  at  the  Buckley  family  business  board  room  in  the 
fall  of  1968  which  brought  together  a  large  group  of  black 
militant  intellectuals  and  the  sort  of  conservative 
intellectual  elite  of  that  period,  which  included  some 
people  from  the  Nixon  campaign.   The  intellectual  types  who 
were  working,  advising  Nixon. 

Morris:      To  hash  out  some  of  these  differences? 

Chickering:   Yes,  to  talk  through  a  lot  of  them. 

Morris:      And  did  you  feel  the  discussion  made  a  difference? 

Chickering;   I  think  it  did — there  was  a  lot  of  tension  in  the  beginning 
of  the  meeting  because  there  was  a  lot  of  mutual  suspicion, 
but  I  think  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  there  was 
far  more  in  common  between  the  two  groups  than  had  ever 
been  thought  before  that.   Jim  Buckley,  when  he  went  to  the 
Senate  years  later,  used  to  cite  that  meeting  and  that 
experience  as  really  having  a  fundamental  effect  on  his 
view  of  racial  problems. 

Morris :      Did  you  have  similar  experiences  in  the  poverty  program 
in  Everett,  Washington? 

Chickering:   I  have  to  take  a  phone  call  from  Taiwan — [leaves  the  room] 

Hawkins:     Yes,  I  saw  the  contribution  of  the  militants  as  much  more 
practical  than  the  inherent  contradiction  between  claims 
of  the  poverty  program  to  be  self-sustaining,  self- 
governing  communities  when  all  the  rules  and  money  came 
from  Washington.   There's  an  inherent  contradiction  there. 
The  issue  Lawry's  talking  about  is  that,  ultimately,  the 
leadership  class  of  the  black  community  saw  that 
contradiction.   I  think  that's  one  of  the  reasons  that, 
over  a  period  of  time,  the  poverty  program  just  disappeared 
without  a  whimper. 

Morris:      When  you  say  the  leadership  of  the  black  community,  are 
you  speaking  of  the  ministers  and  black  businessmen  or 
the  younger  fellows — ? 

Hawkins:     I'm  still  involved  today  with  several  black  leaders  who  were 
in  the  poverty  program,  and  they've  all  migrated  to  the 
private  sector.   In  part,  you  can  say  that  the  poverty 


Hawkins:     program  gave  these  people  the  skills,  the  level  of 

training  to  be  able  to  bust  out,  but  that  doesn't  deal 
with  the  inherent  contradiction  in  the  notion  the  poverty 
program  was  empowering. 

Morris:      Did  you  folks  ever  talk  about  why  the  equal  opportunity 
legislation  was  passed  by  Congress,  if  there  was  so  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  black  community? 

Hawkins:     Well,  at  first  I  don't  think  there  was;  although  OEO 

emerged  out  of  the  civil  rights  legislation.   I  mean  there 
was  a  fundamental  contradiction.   Somebody  like  Malcolm  X 
soon  after  the  civil  rights  legislation  passed  was 
preaching  self-reliance  and  self-government.   Clearly, 
most  of  the  poverty  legislation  was  just  good  old  politics 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  a  Democrats'  program;  it  really 
helped  Democratic  clientele.   And  it  fit  in  with  the  sense 
of  urgency  about  civil  rights.   But  that  sense  of  urgency 
couldn't  be  maintained  for  very  long  once  you  saw  what 
was  coming  down  in  the  programs . 

Morris;      Because  there  was  too  much  money,  or — ? 

Hawkins:     If  you  read  the  intent  of  the  section — in  Section  210 — the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  act  setting  up  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  was  to  develop  within  communities  the 
ability  to  become  self-sustaining  both  economically  and 
politically. 

Morris:      That  sounds  like  an  organizing  intent. 

Hawkins:     That  was  the  purpose.   And  the  programs  never  had  that 
purpose.   Over  a  period  the  leadership  class  began  to 
abandon  it,  because  there  was  nothing  to  lead  after  a 
while  except  a  bunch  of  government  programs. 

Morris:      They  didn't  get  much  of  the  money  going  into  programs  which 
got  black  business  started  and — ? 

Hawkins:     That's  an  area  that  I  don't  think  has  been  very  successful; 
some  of  it  has.   No,  the  point  is,  that  they  didn't  control 
the  programs.   If  you're  going  to  be  self-governing,  that 
means,  to  me,  that  you  have  the  authority  to  decide  the 
conditions  under  which  things  operate. 

Morris:      In  my  limited  experience  with  the  program  as  it  operated  in 
Berkeley,  California,  within  a  relatively  short  time  some 
intelligent,  energetic  people  who  were  black  who  had  worked 
as  volunteers  began  to  wish  to  move  into  positions  of  being 
board  members  of  the  organization. 


Hawkins:     Well,  they  did  that  and  a  lot  of  those  people  gained,  for 
example,  this  black  developer  I  do  some  work  with  now,  got 
a  lot  of  good  experience,  but  he  didn't  stay.   If  you  want  to 
think  of  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  training  program,  it  was 
a  good  training  program  for  a  few  years.   It  gave  a  lot  of 
very  good  people  who  had  been  arbitrarily  denied  access  to 
opportunity  and  experience — it  got  them  into  the  private 
sector  and  into  good  government  jobs.   Then  towards  the  end 
of  the  program,  it  got  awfully,  awfully  bad. 

Morris:      So  that  in  the  sense  of  broadening  political  participation, 
that  kind  of  thing  did  happen. 

Hawkins:     I  don't  know.   I  mean,  it  comes  back  again  to  the 

intellectual  issue  we  were  always  fighting  at  Sacramento. 
I  mean,  participation  in  what  sense?  Participation  in  an 
advisory  panel,  or  a  participant  as  somebody  with  real 
authority  to  make  a  decision  that  affects  their  lives. 

Morris:      Well,  politically  then,  that  leads  into  running  for  city 
council,  board  of  supervisors — 

Hawkins:     Some  of  that,  yes.   The  whole  decentralization  issue  in 
New  York  City  where  you  started  off  with  Head  Start  and 
parent  advisory  committees  then  moves  to  the  next  step  of, 
"Why  can't  we  have  control  over  some  aspects  of  our  local 
schools?"  You  get  into  this  huge  fight  with  downtown. 

Morris:      It  was  not  foreseen  when  the  first  poverty  programs  were 
being  set  up  that  the  logical  outcome  would  be  that  the 
blacks  would  wish  to  run  the  program? 

Hawkins :     It  may  have  been  that  logically  you  could  have  seen  it ;  I 
don't  think  a  lot  of  the  liberals  who  designed  the  program 
ever  saw  that  as  the  outcome  they  wanted.   Some  might  have. 
For  example,  if  I  had  to  say  what  was  the  most  important 
legislation,  I  would  have  to  say  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1964  was  the  most  important  civil-rights  legislation  ever 
passed,  in  terms  of  empowering  people.   As  opposed  to 
job  training  programs. 

Chickering:  '65. 
Hawkins:  '65. 
Chickering:  It  was  the  public  accommodations  bill  in  '64. 
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II  CALIFORNIA  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY: 
LEWIS  UHLER  AS  DIRECTOR,  1970-1971 


Legal  Services  Paradoxes 


Morris:      We  had  a  variation  on  that  public  accommodations  act, 

didn't  we,  in  California — an  Unruh  piece  of  legislation? 

Chickering:   I  don't  know.   It  could  be. 

Morris:  That  may  have  already  been  in  place.  So  did  you  have 
long  conversations  with  Mr.  Uhler  when  he  brought  you 
on  the  staff? 

Hawkins :     Yes . 

Morris :      Had  he  had  similar  experience  in  local  anti-poverty 
organizations? 

Hawkins:     No,  I  don't  think  that  was  the  reason  he  was  there.  No, 

Lew  was  brought  in  to  try  to  straighten  out  the  program  in 
California.   The  governor's  office  was  upset  with  a  lot  of 
the  legal  services  programs  that  were  driving  the  cost  of 
programs  up. 

Morris:      A  couple  of  other  people  have  used  the  phrase  that  Mr.  Uhler 
was  "asked  to  straighten  out  the  program."  What  was  wrong 
with  the  program  from  the  governor's  point  of  view  and 
Mr.  Uhler 's  point  of  view? 

Hawkins:     Well,  one,  there  were  allegations,  and  I  think  a  lot  of 

them  were  true,  when  you  look  back  with  hindsight  (in  fact, 
several  people  that  used  to  be  opponents  have  told  me  they 
were)  that  these  public  agencies  were  using  their  funds  for 
strictly  political  purposes. 


Morris:      But  you've  just  said  that  the  wording  of  the  legislation 
was  economic  and  political,  so — ? 

Hawkins:     No,  that's  not  what  I  said.   What  I  said  was  that  the  intent 
of  the  act  was  to  give  people  the  skills  to  be  self- 
governing,  both  economically  and  politically.  To  have 
monies  going  from  the  Berkeley  poverty  program  to  supporting 
a  lot  of  the  radicals  and  anti-war  stuff  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  act. 

Chickering:  Also,  the  other  part  of  it  was  that  the  purpose  of  the 

act  or  the  language  of  the  act  said  that  the  poor  should 
have  "maximum  feasible  participation"  in  efforts  to  end 
their  condition  and  to  work  to  achieve  social  and  economic 
progress.   To  many  people,  maximum  feasible  participation 
meant  a  program  that  would  encourage  self-help  and 
encourage  independence  and  encourage  a  genuine  effort 
to  try  to  make  people  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

For  many  of  the  people  in  the  bureaucracy,  however, 
we  felt  that  maximum  feasible  participation  meant  maximum, 
in  a  sense,  demands  on  the  society  and  minimum  self-help. 
The  entire  ethos  of  the  program,  therefore,  was  sustaining 
the  problem  it  was  set  up  to  end:   the  cycle  of  dependency 
and  the  cycle  of  poverty,  which  was  the  whole  philosophical 
apparatus  that  went  with  the  original  creation  of  the  act. 

Morris:      Was  the  OEO  office  primarily  a  research  kind  of  thing,  or 
were  you  also  operating  anti-poverty  programs? 

Hawkins:     Well,  I  can  only  speak  about  it  when  I  was  director — about 

a  third  of  our  resources  were  for  evaluation  programs,  about 
a  third  was  research,  and  about  a  third  was  demonstration 
projects  in  economic  development. 

Chickering:   The  state  program  was  mandated  to — because  the  governor 
had  the  right  to  review  grants  by  the  federal  government 
and  to  veto  them  where  he  felt  it  was  appropriate;  and  so 
that  was  the  major  function  of  the  state  office — to  review 
these  and  make  recommendations  to  the  governor. 

Morris:      So  was  the  whole  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 

response  to  a  federal  requirement  or  was  it  something 
Governor  Reagan  himself  set  up? 

Chickering:  No,  every  state  had  a  state  office,  and  they  were  all 
funded  overwhelmingly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  federal 
government . 
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Hawkins:     Oh,  no.   Our  budget  was  about — 

Chickering:   There  was  $70,000  from  the  state,  I  believe. 

Hawkins:     About  25  percent  was  state  funding.  Maybe  a  little  more, 
no,  it  was  15  percent  was  state  funding  and  the  rest  was 
federal. 

Chickering:   But  the  state  part  was  cut,  I  think,  eliminated  at — 

Hawkins:     Yes,  but  we  got  it  back;  that  was  Willie  Brown  playing 
around,  remember? 

Chickering:  Oh,  yes. 

Morris:      Was  that  the  episode  when  you  challenged  the  HEW  regulations? 

Hawkins:     No,  no,  no.   This  is  when  the  governor  vetoed  CRLA  [Cali 
fornia  Rural  Legal  Assistance],  darling  of  the  left.* 

Chickering:   The  veto  of  CKLA  was  a  very  interesting  episode.   It 
probably  could  occupy  volumes.   [Hawkins  signifies 
agreement]  What  made  it  really  interesting  was  that 
although  the  program's  animating  principle  was  to  give 
maximum  participation  to  the  poor,  it  was  a  program  in 
which  the  government  paid  non-poor  people  to  do  things 
for  poor  people.   And  we  in  Sacramento  felt  that  the 
poor  themselves  had  no  participation  in  this  at  all, 
they  had  no  say  over  selection  of  their  own  lawyers,  they 
had  no  control  over  the  kinds  of  cases  the  lawyers  brought, 
and  that  this  violated  the  spirit  and  in  reality  at  all 
levels  the  whole  spirit  of  the  act.  We  proposed  as  an 
alternative  a  system  which  would  have  subsidized  not  the 
lawyers,  but  the  poor  themselves — the  recipients. 

Morris:      To  go  hire  whatever  lawyer  they  wanted? 

Chickering:  Yes,  right.   To  allow  them  to  have  control  of  the  lawyers, 

to  empower  them,  which  was  what  the  act  was  all  about.   Well, 
the  opposition  to  this  from  the  legal  services  establish 
ment  was  incredible.  You'd  think  we  had  just  proposed 
genocide  of  all  their  clients.   There  was  just  trench  war 
fare  non-stop  against  that  idea. 


*December  1970. 
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Chickering:  That  is  a  great  tragedy  because,  among  other  things,  it 
means  that  in  the  case  of  minority  communities,  you  have 
a  situation  in  Alameda  County  (you  did  then)  where  you 
have  half  the  client  population  being  black:  you  have 
forty-four  lawyers  in  the  staff  program,  three  of  whom 
were  black.   The  net  effect  of  it  all  was  that  the 
government  was  paying  white,  middle-class,  often  radical, 
poverty  lawyers  to  take  clients  away  from  the  indigenous 
black  bar,  impoverishing  and  emasculating  what  amounted 
to  the  black  leadership  class.   Seems  sort  of  perverse. 
And  that  the  opportunity,  really,  was  lost  to  empower  the 
black  leadership  class  by  subsidizing  clients  and  allowing 
them  to  choose  their  own  lawyers.   A  large  fraction  of  the 
subsidy,  presumably,  would  have  gone  to  the  black  bar  and 
would  have  created  healthy  client-lawyer  relationships — 
leader-follower  relationships — which  all  communities  take 
for  granted  except  communities  lucky  enough  to  have  govern 
ment  assistance. 

Morris:      Well,  can  you  hazard  a  guess  or  did  you  have  any  information 
as  to  how,  using  Alameda  County  as  an  example,  which  has  a 
large  black  population,  there  were  so  few  black  attorneys 
in  the  legal  services  program? 

Chickering:   Well,  they  didn't  want  to  join  it.   They  didn't  like  the 
animating  principle  of  it.   They  were — the  ones  who  were 
there — were  very  unhappy  there  and  wanted  to  get  out 
because  they  knew  that  the  people  running  the  programs 
were  not  from  the  communities.   They  had  no  roots  there, 
they  had  no  intention  to  stay,  it  was  a  revolving  door 
operation  in  which  whites  would  come  in,  get  a  few  years 
of  experience  on  the  government,  and  then  go  off  to 
lucrative  private  practices  elsewhere.   Under  the 
circumstances,  it  wasn't  surprising  that  they  felt  no 
sense  of  communion  with  it — with  the  people,  with  the 
indigenous  minority  lawyers  and  the  programs. 

Morris:  Did  you  have  much  contact  with  attorneys  who  were  black? 

Chickering:  Lots,  yeah. 

Morris:  Who  were  not  in  the  legal  services  program? 

Chickering:  Yes,  lots. 

Morris:  Were  they  prosperous? 
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Chickering:   They  were  all  struggling  to  survive.  And  they  all  knew 
this  poverty  program  was  impoverishing  them.   Howard 
Moore,  Angela  Davis 's  lawyer  sounded  like  a  fundamentalist 
conservative  when  he  realized  the  way  I  would  have  changed 
the  program  in  Alameda  County.   He  couldn't  believe  it 
because  he  knew  that  the  entire  thing  was  exploiting 
them — that  the  whole  program  was  just  impoverishing. 

The  president  of  the  National  Bar  Association — the 
black  bar  of  the  country — I  met  with  him  and  Moore.  And 
it's  tragic.   It  was  a  time  when  there  were  a  lot  of  black 
law  students  coming  out  of  law  schools,  and  there  was  no 
market  for  their  services  because  the  government  was  taking 
it  away. 

Morris:      Did  the  governor's  office  have  any  say  in  how  the  legal 
services  corporations  were  set  up  and  staffed? 

Hawkins:     Well,  we  had  the  right  to  veto. 

Chickering:  Which  is  a  very  crude  power.   It's  like  having  the  power 
that  one  large  country  has  over  another  to  influence  it 
because  it  can  drop  an  atomic  bomb  on  it.   It's  not  a 
power  that — 

Hawkins:     Well,  we  developed  it  to  a  high  art. 
Chickering:  Yes,  sure,  but  even  so,  it's — 

Hawkins:     The  problem  was  in  the  settlement  on  the  CRLA  veto.   We 

did  the  planning  for  an  experiment  that,  clearly,  the  Nixon 
administration  was  just  not  interested  in  at  all. 

Chickering:   Yes.   They  were  too  busy  giving  money  to  people  who  hated 
Nixon.   They  were  too  busy  paying  people  to  hate  Nixon,  is 
another  way  of  looking  at  it. 

Morris:      The  Nixon  people  were  paying  people  to  hate  Nixon? 

Chickering:   Of  course.   The  people  who  ran  the  poverty  program  defined 
the  authenticity  of  poorness  and  the  authenticity  of 
blackness  in  terms  of  intensity  of  hatred  of  Nixon.  And 
that  was  the  criterion:  blacks  or  minorities  who  were 
unwilling  to  express  adequate  levels  of  hostility  were 
not,  quote,  authentic,  and  therefore  were  ostracized. 


Morris: 


This  is  going  on  during  the  Nixon  administration? 
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Chickering:   Sure,  oh  yeah. 

Hawkins:     This  was  '70  through  '72. 

Chickering:   Absolutely. 

• 

Morris:  And  the  president's  office  had  no  way  to  deal  with  that? 
Presumably  Nixon  aides  wouldn't  want  federal  funds  going 
to  anti-Nixon  people. 

Chickering:   Oh,  they  had  a  way  to  deal  with  it,  but  they  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  and  they  didn't  have  any  training  in  this. 
They  basically  wanted  to  keep  the  flack  level  down.   And 
the  easy  way  to  keep  the  flack  level  down  was  to  pay  people 
off.   It  was  a  wonderful  large  institutionalized  exercise 
in  condescension.   One  way  of  looking  at  it  cynically  is 
that  it  was  all  set  up  in  the  first  place  as  a  political 
machine,  as  a  patronage  system,  to  circumvent  local 
political  organizations  funded  from  Washington  and  the — 
it  was  protection  money,  basically,  from  the  Nixon 
administration,  is  what  it  was. 


Alternate  Models  for  Empowering  Minorities 


Hawkins:     The  more  fundamental  principle — Lawry  hits  it  right  on  the 
head — is  that  it  empowered  organizations,  not  people. 

Chickering:   Yes. 

Morris:      Strengthening  institutional  decisionmaking  and  influencing 
it? 

Hawkins:     Yes,  but  what  are  you  strengthening?   I  mean,  if  your 

purpose  is  to  create  the  infrastructure  within  a  community 
to  do  something  and  you're  not  willing  to  basically, 
indirectly,  develop  a  legal  class  that  is  capable ,.  which 
is  critical  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  community — 


Chickering:   But  even  the  CAPs,  even  the  general  CAPs  [community  action 

programs.]   I  mean,  if  you  had  to  say,  what  did  they  really, 
what  did  what's  his  name  in  Oakland,  the  Oakland  CAP 
director — 

Hawkins:     Percy  Moore. 
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Morris: 


Chickering: 


Chickering:   Percy  Moore.   What  did  he  exist  for;  what  did  that  program 
exist  for?   I  mean,  it's  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  existed  to  attack  Nixon,  I  mean  as  a  symbol.   To  attack 
racist  America.   I  mean,  that  is  really  what  it  was  funded 
for.   I  mean,  what  more  would  you  say  about  it,  really. 
Imagine,  this  is  all  going  on  tape!  [general  laughter] 

I  was  telling  Mr.  Hawkins  that  you  have  the  first  review 
of  the  transcript. 

Oh,  really?      So  we  can  be  as   indiscreet  as  we  want   to  be. 
[laughter]      Believe  me,  you're   getting  a  much  more 
unexpurgated  version  with   the   two  of  us  sitting  here.      It 
will  bring  out  the  best  or  the  worst  of  the   two  of  us, 
depending  on  how  you  look  at  it. 

Morris:  It's   a  great  added  dimension.     What  was   the  experiment   that — 

Hawkins:  Well,  we  designed  several  models,   one  was   called  the 

Ajudi care  model  where,    in   fact,    you  subsidized   individuals 
rather  than  a  law  firm.      Another  was   a  set  of  loans   to 
lawyers  who  wanted  to   go   into   these  areas   so   they  had  some 
way   to   get  capitalized.      There  was  one  other  that  we  had — 
I  forget  what   it  was,    it's   so  long  ago. 

And  part  of  the  CRLA  settlement  was   that  we  would 
design  these  models   and  then  we  would  find  places   and 
try   to  fund  them.     Well,    the  Nixon  people  just  weren't 
interested  and  wouldn't  touch    that  one  with  a  ten-foot 
pole.      I  guess   I  left  soon  after  that  and  Lawry  did,    and 
they  just  never  went  anywhere. 

Morris:  There  wasn't  money  in   the  state  budget? 

Chickering:      No,    it   isn't   that.      The  problem  is   really  political. 
When  you  subsidize   lawyers   directly,   you  have  an 
identifiable,   visible,   politcal  constituency  who  can 
act  as   an  interest  group.      Lawyers   are  very  articulate,   very 
verbal;    they  go  out  and  have  lots  of  political   contacts. 
They  can  make  enormous   amounts  of  noise.      They   can  talk 
about   the  poor  and  the   greatness  of  society  and  all   these 
things.      And  if  all  you  do  is   subsidize   clients,   poor 
clients,   who  will   redeem  their  vouchers  with  unknown 
lawyers,   you  don't  develop  a  political  constituency   capable 
of  standing  up. 

The  blacks   are  the  one   group,    the  one   interest   group, 
who   could  have  brought   it  off.      But  basically   the  Nixon 
administration  wasn't   going  to  walk  the  plank  for  the 
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dickering:      blacks.      And  the  blacks  were   too  distrustful  and  too 
scared  to   take  on  the  left  because   their  long-time 
dependent  relationship  on   the  left  emasculates   them, 
basically.     And  so  there  was  paralysis.      There  were  a 
few  black  lawyers  willing  to  speak  out,  but   it   really  was 
going  to   require   a — every  black  lawyer  would  tell  you 
privately  what  he   could  do,   and  so  on;    everybody  was 
enthusiastic  about  it.      But   to  get   them  to   go  public — 
the   administration  just  wasn't   interested  in  it.      They   saw 
trouble,   and  politically   it  just  wasn't  beneficial   to 
them.      And  there's  no  real  constituency  apart   from  black 
lawyers.      Now,    ideologically,    the   idea  of  working  with 
the  Nixon  administration  or  the  Reagan  administration  now 
is   difficult   for  minorities  who  have  been  animated  over 
a   generation  by   the   idea  that   the  only   thing  they   can   get 
is   in  a  dependent   relationship   from  their  experience  with 
the   left.      It's   a   great   tragedy  of   the   race  situation, 
in  my  opinion,    in  this   country. 

Morris:  I'd  like   to   turn  over  my   tape. 


Education  Vouchers;    Two  Kinds  of  Help}?)? 


Hawkins:  This   is   true  also  in  discussions   like   the   use  of  vouchers 

as  a  means  of  increasing  the  role  of  individual  parents   in 
education,   so   their  children   could  go   to   the  schools    the 
parents  wished.      The   idea  has  never  been  big  with   the 
administration,   although  we  have   gotten  high  approval 
ratings  of  vouchers   in  education. 

Morris:  Among  blacks? 

Chickering:      Oh  yes,  blacks,    and  then  Hispanics   are   right  behind   them. 

Morris:  Was    this  something  that  was   part  of   the  work  you  did  in 

OEO,    to  explore — ? 

Hawkins:  We  were  interested.      I  mean,    if  you're   interested  in 

maximum  feasible  participation,    there  are   two  ways    to 
look  at  it.      You  can   think  about  it  as  participation 
through  empowerment  of  individuals  or  empowerment  of 
organizations.      And  we  were   interested  in  how  you  empowered 
individuals . 
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Chickering:   The  issue  is  falsely  perceived,  I  think,  between  left 

and  right  among  people  who  are   concerned  with   these   issues, 
as   an  issue  between  people  who  want   to  help  minorities  or 
the  poor  and  people  who   don't  want   to  help.      That  is  not 
the  issue  at  all.      The   issue  is   that  there  are  two  kinds   of 
help,    fundamentally,   conceptually  different  kinds  of  help. 
One  which  really  regards   the  poor  and  minorities  as 
capable  of  independence,   of  autonomy,   of  responsible 
action;   and  people  who   take   that  view  will  exercise 
tremendous   care  when  a  program  is   set  up   to  maximize 
control  and  power  by   the  poor  and  minorities  over  the 
terms  of  help  so   that  dependency   isn't   the   result  of   it. 

The  other  side,   basically,    regards   the  poor  and 
minorities   as   incapable  of  responsible  action,   as   underdogs 
and  victims,   destroyed  by   the  defectiveness  of  society. 
That  view  really  legitimates   a  system  which  administers 
to   the  poor  and  minorities   the  way  people  administer   to 
colonies.      And  I   think   that's    the  major  thing  behind   the 
[Jesse]   Jackson  campaign,   now.      They  don't  know  it,    really, 
but   there  is  a  tremendous   feeling  of  bitterness  by  a  lot  of 
people  because   they  are   treated  as   dependents,    they're 
treated  like  people  in  colonies;   and  they  are.      There's  no 
question  about   it,    I  think.      And  the  people  who  are   feeling 
it  are   the  people  who  are  voting  for  Jackson;    a  substantial 
part  of  them  are  whites.      The  people  who,   on   the  one  hand 
condemn  colonialism  and  dependency   in  the  most  extreme 
terms,   are   the  ones  who  are  most  in  favor  of   the  programs 
that  sustain  and  encourage  it. 

Morris:  Was   this   debate   going  on  within  Governor  Reagan's   office? 

Chickering:      Let  me   give  just  one  illustration  of  this,   because   there's 
a  tragic  tension  between  two  different  aspirations   among 
minorities   that  really  all  of   this  highlights.      I  was   in 
Washington  recently  and  I  heard  a  black  professional   in  an 
agency   get   up.      The  agency   itself  had   come  out  against 
affirmative  action  and  against  quotas   and  things   like   that, 
and  the  black  professional   got  up  and,  with   tremendous 
bitterness,   attacked  the  agency   leadership  which  had 
come  out  against  affirmative  action   for — he  did  two 
things.      He  attacked  them  for  implying  that   the  blacks 
in  the  agency  were   there  as   a  result  of  a  quota  system 
which  delegitimated  their  professionalism  and  their 
success,   on   the  one  hand;   and  then  on   the  other  hand, 
he  went  out  and  attacked  them  for  their  failure   to  have  more 
blacks   in  all  of   these  areas,   which  amounted  to   coining  out 
for  a  quota  system.      The   tragedy  of   it  was   a   failure    to 
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understand  that   it  was    the   inclination  of  people   like  him 
to   come  out   for  quota  systems  which   itself   created   this 
problem  that  he   felt  such  bitterness   about.      I  mean,   his 
own   instinct  went  in  two   simultaneously,   mutually   exclusive 
directions. 


Blacks   and  Politics;    Complexity  of  Federalism 


Morris:  How  about  Mr.    Reagan's   aides  who  were  black;   Bob  Keyes 

and   then  later,   Melvin  Bradley?      Did  you  work  closely   at 
all  with  one  or  both  of   them? 

Hawkins:  I  knew  Bob  well.      Bob  was  not   into   this   debate,    although 

I   think  he  was    generally  sympathetic  to  what  we  were   trying 
to   do.      That  job    [community   affairs   aide   in   the   governor's 
office]  was  more  of  a  public  relations,   public  affairs 
position  than  a  policy  position.      At  least   that  was  my 
perception  of   it. 

Checkering:      I   think  the   real  problem  is,    the   tragedy   for  both 

Republicans  or   conservatives  on  the  one  hand,    and  for 
minorities,    is    that  most  of   the  serious    thinking  along 
these   lines,    from  people  who   are   disposed  the  way  we   are 
toward   the  problem,    goes   on  at   the  margins.      It   doesn't   pay 
them  at   the   center  in   the  governor's  office  or  at   the 
White  House,    to   give  serious   attention   to   this  because   they 
don't  see   the   politics  being  there.      They   don't  see   that 
they're   going  to   get  any  benefit.      They  may   get  a  benefit 
a  generation   from  now   from  blacks    for  it,   but  people   in   the 
current  White  House   really,   basically,    see  only   trouble. 
They  don't  know  how  it's    going   to   affect  whites   and   they 
don't  know,    really,   how   to   do  it,    and  so   they  keep   these 
issues   at  arm's   length.      If   things  happen,    that's   fine,    they'll 
encourage   them,   but   they   really  are  pretty   risk-averse  with 
regards   to   them. 

There  are  movements  now,    there  are   things  happening 
now  in   the   legal   services  program  which  might  have  a  major 
effect   in   the  way   the  legal  services   are   delivered,   but   it  results 
from  something   that  we  worked  on  years  ago  and  will  percolate 
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Chickering:      up  from  blacks.      Because  that's  really   the  way  it  has 

to  happen.      I  mean,   blacks  have   to  demand  it;   and  if  blacks 
demand  it,    the  left  will   roll  over;   and  the  administration 
will  be  delighted  and  would  love  to  be  on  the   receiving  end 
of  such  demands.      But   they're  not   going  to   take   the   initia 
tive  on  it.      The   tragedy  is,   in  a  way,   if   the  administration 
took  the  lead  on  it,  because  of   the  state  of   the  political 
culture  it  would  scare  off  a  lot  of  blacks,   even   though 
the  blacks   themselves   stand  an  enormous   amount   to   gain 
from  it. 

Morris:  When  Mr.   Reagan  was   governor,   in  1970,    '71,    did  he  agree 

with  your  ideas? 

Hawkins:  Well,   it  was   clear  he  wanted  the  programs  straightened  up 

and  he  wanted  them  to  quit  being  a  thorn  in  his   side.      He 
supported,    I  think,    the   general   thrust  of  what  we  were 
doing,   but   there  was  no   great  debate  within   the  administra 
tion  on  this   issue  because   there  just  wasn't  a  big  enough 
issue   to   fill   the   table. 


Morris:  It  generated  a  lot  of  press,   however. 

Chickering:      It  generated  it  negatively  because  of  the   CRLA  thing  and 
that  was   the  reason,    really.      It  didn't   generate   it   in 
terms  of  positive  alternatives  or  in  terms  of  things   like 
that.      The  Reagan  administration  was   concerned  about  his 
presidential  aspirations.      They  were  not   going  to   go   to  make 
a  major  national   thing  of   this. 

Hawkins:     Well,  Lawry  and  I  were,  I  think,  kind  of  an  odd  couple  in 
the  administration,  in  the  sense  that  we  both  had 
intellectual  interests  and  academic  backgrounds. 

Morris:  And  saw  this  as   a  whole  complex  of  issues? 

Hawkins:  Well,   that   it  represented  a  lot  of  trends   going  on   in  our 

society   that  were  of   concern  to  us. 

Chickering:     We   didn't  have  to  worry  about   the  big  political  picture. 
We  had  the  luxury  of  being  able   to  sit  back  and — 

Morris:      — and  see  this  as  a  kind  of  a  case  history  of  how  some  of 
these  trends  were — ? 
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Hawkins:  Well,   you  know,   besides    the  kind  of   intellectual   interest, 

it  was   also  a  fascinating  portrait  of   conflict  within   the 
system — between  state  and  federal  and  local   governments. 
That's  where   I   got  my   real  education  in   federalism,    in 
terms  of   the   complex  sets  of  interests — and   the  national 
OEO  being  forced  by   Edith  Green;   you  know,    the  Green 
Amendment  was  what   gave   governors    the    authority   to   veto, 
because   the   governors    just    went   crazy.      The   Green 
Amendment   gave   the   governor  veto  power  and  also   gave   the 
cities   representation  on   the  poverty  boards . 


Accountability   in  Self-Help  Programs 


Hawkins : 


Chickering: 
Hawkins : 


Chickering: 
Hawkins : 


Morris : 
Hawkins : 


I   can   remember  when   I   recommended  to   the   governor   that  he 
veto   EYOA    [Employment  and  Youth  Opportunity  Agency]  which 
was    the  Los  Angeles   poverty  program — my   God,    I   commuted 
to  Los   Angeles   for  almost   two   and  a  half  months   and  it  was 
the   damnedest  set  of  political  negotiations    that   I've   ever 
experienced. 

And  what  did  end  up  happening? 

It  was   amazing.      It  was  a  program  that  had  absolutely  no 
management   capacity.      Had  no   accountability.      And  here 
was  one  of   the   games   that  was   really,    I   think, — you 
could  see  paternalism  full  bore. 

Nobody   cared. 

And  the   argument  was    that  everything  is  so   urgent,  we   don't 
have   time   to  evaluate   these  programs   and  hold  them 
accountable.     We've   got   to   get  on  with   it.    Which  meant   that 
you  had  a  license   to  play   games,    and  we  never  knew  what  was 
going  on   in  any  of   these   things. 
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Who  was   saying  urgency?      The  Los  Angeles   supervisors  or 


I'm  talking  about  national  OEO,    the  poverty  people,  were 
saying,    "We  just   can't  spend  time  evaluating.      We  have   to 
spend  the  money  and  we've   got   to   go   do   it." 


Chickering:      And  Jerry   Rubin  said,    "Do   it!" 
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Hawkins:  "Do   it,   now!"     We   designed  a  housing  program  where  we   got 

the  administrative   cost  of  building  low-income  housing, 
through   Farmer's  Home  Administration,    down   to   about   $300 
a  house.      And  we   took  their  housing  production   from  about 
five  hundred  a  year  to   three   thousand  a  year  in  three 
years.      And  yet  we  would  go  and  evaluate   community  action 
programs   that  had  self-help  housing  programs   in  which   the 
administrative   cost  per  house  was   $20,000-30,000  before 
you  even  built  it. 

And  you'd  go   to  OEO  and  you'd  say,   "There's   something 
wrong  here." 

And  they'd  say,   "Well,  we   can't  be  bothered  with   that. 
That's   their  decision." 

So   the  problem  in  Los  Angeles  was   there  was  no   integrity 
in  the  system,   but  the  interesting  part  of  it  was   that 
that  decision — and  this   is  what   finally   drove  me  out  of   the 
system — was   finally   resolved  on  one  man's   ego  being  so 
damaged  because  he  was  accused  of  being  a  racist   that  he 
sustained   the   governor's  veto. 

Chickering:   Really?  Who  was  that? 

Hawkins:  Don't  you  remember  the   time   I  was   up  at  your  place  and 

Tom  Mercer    [regional   director,   OEO  Region  IX]   called  me 
and  said,    "I've  got   to  see  you  right  now?" 

Chickering:      Oh,   yes. 

Hawkins:  "Please   come   down  to  Sacramento."      I   got  in   the   car,   went 

down   to   Sacramento.      Three   days  before,   he'd  say,    "You 
don't  have  a  case."     This   time  he  said,    "Well,    I   think 
everything  you've   found  is  absolutely  correct  and   the 
director  is   going  to   sustain  your  veto." 

Well,    there  was   just  such  a  lack  of  any  basis   upon 
which   to  decide  and  judge  programs. 

Chickering:   There  was  really,  I  think,  in  a  sense,  the  idea  that  inputs 
were  redemptive,  somehow. 

Hawkins :     And  you  make  more  inputs . 

Chickering:   Yes,  right.   I  mean,  that  you  put  money  in  and  that  that 
was  its  own  reward.  Exactly — that  inputs  would  produce 
greater  outputs  of  greater  amounts .   And  there  was  no  way 
to  evaluate  that.   It  was  all  very  esoteric. 
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Morris:  And  you  were   in  a   continually  expanding  economy,    so   it 

was  all   right? 

Chickering:      Yeah,   yeah,    sure.      The  amounts  of  money  were  never  all   that 
great.      I  mean,    in  terms  of   the   total    thing,   but   in   terms 
of  their  ability   to  shape  perceptions   about   the  nature 
of   the   issues,   which  had   the  effect  of  shaping  people's 
self-image,    and  they  conceive   their  opportunities   and 
possibilities.      That  program  as  a  symbol,   a  myth,  was 
enormously   important. 
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III  ROBERT  HAWKINS  BECOMES  DIRECTOR  OF  CALIFORNIA  OEO 


A  Need  for  Balance 


Morris : 
Hawkins : 
Chickering: 
Hawkins : 

Morris: 
Hawkins : 

Morris : 
Hawkins : 

Morris: 

Hawkins : 

Morris: 
Hawkins : 


How  long  were  you  two  in  the  program  before  Mr.  Uhler — 
I  came  in  in  August,  he  came  in  in  September. 
He  had  only  been  there  a  short  time  and — 

He  had  come  on  board  in  July  of  '70.  He  stayed  until 
August  of  '71.   And  then  I  became  director. 

And  Mr.  Uhler  went  to  the  tax  limitation  initiative? 

No,  he  went  to  the  Health  and  Human  Resources  Agency  and 
was  undersecretary  under  Jim  Hall. 

Ah,  okay.  Because  we  lost  track  of  him  for  a  while. 


Yes,  he  was  there  and  then 
of  the  task  force. 


there  he  went  to  the  head 


Okay.  He  was  also  involved  at  one  point  in  doing  a  fairly 
exhaustive  critique  of  the  Resources  Agency's  environmental 
goals  and  guidelines  plan. 

That  would  have  been  up  at  the  agency.   No,  we  didn't  get 
involved  with  that  at  all . 

You  worked  with  him  for  about  a  year. 
Yes,  then  he  left. 
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Morris:  And  you  moved  up   to  be    director.      What  kinds  of   changes 

did  you  make   from  how  Mr.    Uhler  had   gone  about   things? 

Chickering:      Bob  had  successful   interviews  with   the   Sacramento  Bee, 
which  Lew  had  never  been  able   to  do.      The  Bee   gave   the 
stories   quoted  by  Bob   straight  about  how  the  poverty 
program  was   ripping  off   the  poor.      Lew  never  had   that  kind 
of   credibility  at   the  Bee. 

Morris:  Because  he  was   an  argumentative  person? 

Chickering:      Oh,    it's   partially  stylistic. 

Hawkins:  Lew  was  very  bright.      Very  bright.      And  also   a  man  of 

great  conviction.  And  a  very  clear  sense  of  purpose.  Yet 
a  little  deaf  when  chainsaws  are  running  behind  him  sawing 
off  the  limb. 

Morris:  He  didn't  see  opposition  building  to  him? 

Hawkins:  Not  on  CRLA.      A  lot  of  us  warned  him  that   CRLA  was   a  no-win 

situation.      He   felt  very   strongly  about   it.      Several 
people   I've   talked   to   in   CRLA  said   that  he  was   absolutely 
right.      He  just   fired   the   gun  too   soon. 

Morris:  His   sense  of  political  strategy  might  not  have  been  as — 

Chickering:      He  also   fired  the   gun   too  soon  on  Proposition  1, 
[unsuccessful  1973   tax  limitation   initiative.] 

Hawkins:  That's    true. 

Chickering:      And  what's   unfortunate  about   it   is    that   if  he  hadn't   fired 
it   too   soon,    maybe  we  would  have  had  Proposition  1   rather 
than  13,    [successful  1978  property   tax  limitation   initiative.] 

Hawkins:  We  basically   changed  the  emphasis   a  little.      I  mean,   we 

tried   to  balance   it  out.      Ideas,   more  programs    than  Lew 
ever  did.      We  went   in,    and  we  would   call  beforehand  and 
just   say,    "We're  not   going   to  approve  your  program  until 
you  make   some   changes";    rather  than  have   these   shots   come  out 
of   the  dark.      And  we  just  stayed  at   them. 
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Chickering:   Also,  the  CRLA,  the  visibility  of  the  CRLA  veto  really 

killed  Lew's  effectiveness  and  ability  to  do  anything  after 
that. 


Morris : 


Was  it  visible  because  of  the  conflict  in  California? 


Chickering:  Yes,  it  was  just  a  very  visible — it  was  a  highly  visible 
program. 

Hawkins:     And  then  [Frank]  Carlucci  [director  of  Federal  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  under  secretary  of  HEW,  Caspar 
Weinberger]  set  up  a  special  commission.* 

Chickering:  Which  the  Sacramento  administration  chose  not  to  participate 
in,  so  it  was  all  absurd.  I  mean,  the  outcome  of  it  was  all 
established  in  advance. 


Economic  Development  Efforts 


Hawkins : 

Morris : 
Hawkins : 

Morris: 
Hawkins : 


We  did  a  lot  of  work  with  Lawry  in  trying  to  research, 
think  and  talk  about  alternative  ways  to  solving  a  lot  of 
these  issues.  Also  concentrated  on  economic  development. 


On  economic  development? 
executives  and  the — ? 


Using  some  of  the  loaned 


No.   We  were  just  trying  to  look  at  innovative  programs 
and  how  we  could  combine  and  focus  resources  effectively 
to  generate  wealth. 

In  the  poverty  program? 

Yes.      I  mean,   one  of  the   conditions  of  being  poor  is  you 
don't  have  enough  money. 


*The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Commission  on  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance,    Inc.,   named  on  March  26,   1971. 
Members  were  Robert  B.   Williamson,    retired  chief  justice  of 
the  Maine   Supreme   Court,    chair;   Thomas   Tongue,   associate 
justice  of   the  Oregon   Supreme   Court;    and  Robert  B.    Lee, 
associate  justice  of   the   Colorado   Supreme   Court. 
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Morris:  You  don't  have  much   capital   to   generate  more. 

Hawkins:  That's   right.      That's  kind  of  a  romantic  notion.     We 

weren't  going  to  make  any  difference,  but  we  were  involved 
in  a  strawberry  co-op  in  San  Jose  and  we  tried  to  save  some 
awful  woodcutting  program  in  Butte  County. 

And   the  sad   thing  is   that   the  most   important  kind  of 
economic  development  is   sound   federal   fiscal  policy   that 
lets    the  economy   continue   to   grow. 

Chickering:      The  idea  that  people   spending   (i.e.    investing)   other  people's 
money   can  be  more  effective   in  maximizing  wealth   than  those 
who   spend    (invest)    their  own  money   is   really  absurd. 

Morris:  The  other  side  of   that,    of   course,    is    that   Standard  Oil 

or  Crocker  Bank  is   spending  somebody  else's   money  when 
it   goes   out  and  loans  money   for  someone   to  expand   their 
business. 

Chickering:      Well,    it  becomes    their  money,    though.      They  pay  other 
people   for  it.      Oh,   you  mean  their  equity?     Well, — 

Morris:  You  know,    the   epitome  of   the  entrepreneurial   instinct   is 

to  make  a  million  dollars   using  somebody  else's  money. 

Chickering:      They  have  a  stake   in   it. 

Hawkins:  — the  benefit   from  the  woodcutters'    program  that  was 

designed  in  Butte   County   in  which   they  decided   that  every 
day    (they  had  a  revolutionary  management   council)    and  every 
day   they  had  a  new  manager.      And  they  had  a  red  hat,    and 
every   day   they  had  a  new  manager  and  he  had   the   red  hat. 
And  it  was  the  damnedest  program  you've  ever  seen.      I  mean, 
nobody  had  any  stake   in  whether  that  program  was    going  to 
work  or  not,    at  least  no  real  stake.      And   the  expectations 
were   raised  on   the  most  ludicrous   set  of  projections, 
which  was   sad. 

Morris:  That   is   sad.      That  sounds   like   a  lack  of  some  basic 

technical  advice  on   the  ancient  laws   of  economic  management. 

Chickering:      Yes,   but   the  problem  is   essentially   that   if  people   are 

investing   their  own  money,    they  will   go  where   the  highest 
return   is.      Everybody  will  behave  on   the  principle  of   getting 
the  highest   return,   but   the  highest  return  in  money   terms, 
which  creates   the  most  wealth,   is  not  something  that  will 
influence  somebody  who   is   spending  somebody  else's   money. 
He  will   define   the  highest  return  in  some  other   terms.      And 
it  will   almost  never  have   to  do  with — 
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Hawkins:  See,  we  assumed  there,   naively,    that  non-profit  corporations 

could  undertake  profit-making  activities.      And  it  just 
doesn't  work  most  of   the   time.      Things   like  location 
decisions  are  different.      I've  been  working  on  enterprise 
zones  now.     We've  been  looking  at   the  location  decisions 
of  non-profits   in  some  of   these  areas  and   they're  awful! 
If  you  or  I  walked  into   that  community  or  anybody  walked 
into   that  community  with   $100,000   to   invest,    they'd  never 
invest  it  with  a  non-profit  developer.      Our  decisions 
would  just  be  different. 

Chickering:      They'd  be  different   decisions  because    the   incentives    facing 
the  decision-makers  are  different .      They  maximize  what   it 
is   they  want   to  maximize  differently.      The   things   they 
value  are  different.      If  you're  just  valuing  a  dollar, 
and  wealth   creation  in  money   terms,    the  way  you  respond 
and  the  way  you  make  your  decisions  are   different   than  if 
your  conception  of  self-interest  leads  you  to  maximize   it 
some  other  way — by  non-economic  criteria,   basically: 
popularity,   political   favors,   visibility,  whatever. 

Morris:  By   the   time  you  were   there,  were   the  multiservice   centers 

still  operating? 

Hawkins:  No,    they  had  gone.      That  was   a  big  hot   item  in   the  late 

sixties.      '67  and   '68. 

Morris:  Sort  of  a  first  response   to   the  Watts   riots   and  for  a  couple 

of  years  Mr.   Reagan  had  plans   for  a  number  of  additional 
ones . 

Hawkins:  Yes.      They  just  dropped  by  the  wayside.     And  we  were  never 

involved  in  that  directly. 

Morris:  How  about  affirmative  action?     Did  that   come   into  your — ? 

Chickering:      No,   well,   no — and  it  wouldn't  have  been  anyway,    really, 
not,    I  mean,   not  intrinsically,    given  what  OEO  was. 

Hawkins:  No,  we  were  interested  in   the  Alum  Rock  voucher  experiment. 

We  were  very  supportive  of   that  and  helped  usher  the  proposal 
through  national  OEO. 

Morris:  Is   that  the  school  voucher  project? 

Hawkins:  Yes.     And  we  were  very  supportive  of   the — 
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Chickering:      — performance   contracting. 
Hawkins:  Performance   contracting,   yes. 

Chickering:      Which  everybody  said   failed  because   the   contractors   didn't 
live  up   to  what   they  said  would  do  and  didn't   get  paid. 
How  that  adds   up   to  a   failure   from  the   government's 
standpoint   is  not   clear,  but   it  drove  Behavior  Research 
Labs   in  Palo  Alto  nearly   into  bankruptcy. 

Hawkins:  We  supported  the  privatization  of   food  stamps.      It  was   a 

very   successful   food  stamp  program  that's   gone  nationwide, 
now,    that  we  helped   get  started.      But   those   don't  address 
the   fundamental  problems . 

Chickering:      Can   I  ask  a  question?      How  long  is   this   interview  going 
to   go?     We  have  some   things  we  have   to   talk  about 
regarding  computers   in  the  office  and   I   think — 

Hawkins:  Why   don't   I    let    her  finish  up  with  you.      You  and  I   are 

probably   going  to  need  another  session  sometime,    aren't 
we? 

Morris:  I  would  like   to. 

Chickering:      All   right. 

Morris:  The   question   that   interests  me,  which   I  will  ask  of 

Mr.   Hawkins,    too,    is  how  what   the  OEO  unit  was   doing 
related   to  what  else  was    going  on  in   the   governor's   office. 
Did  you  have   a  chain  of   command  or  were  you  by   and  large 
left  on  your  own? 

Chickering:      Well,    there  was   a  chain  of   command,   but   I   think  that   it 
was   a  pretty  much  self-operating  operation.      I   think   the 
broad  policy   guidelines  were  established  and   there  was 
communication  about   those,   but   it  was   really  a  side   issue 
as   far  as    the   governor's   office  was   concerned,    I   think,    for 
the  most  part. 

Morris:  How  much   contact  did  you  have  with  Mr.    Reagan  himself? 

Chickering:     Well,   not  a  whole  lot,    I  don't   think.      This   is   a  very 

small  agency  and  it's  an  advisory  agency.      The   governor 

couldn't  even  enforce  a  veto  as   in  the   CRLA   case,   so 

it  was  not   important   the  way  a  lot  of  other  places  were. 
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Morris:      Would  somebody  in  the  OEO  office  have  sat  in  on  cabinet 
meetings? 

Chickering:   No. 
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IV  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CONTEMPORARY  STUDIES,  AND 
OTHER  GOVERNMENTAL  RESEARCH 


Morris:      I  variously  find  the  Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies 
starting  in  '72  or  '73. 

Chickering:   June  of  '72  we  incorporated  it.   The  first  directors 

meeting  was  in  August  of  '73,  and  we  sort  of  opened  the 
office  here  in  early  '74. 

Morris:      All  right  then,  tell  me  about  the  discussion  that  was  in 
your  living  room,  Mr.  Hawkins,  out  of  which  the  idea  of 
one  institute,  two  institutes — ? 

Chickering:   Well,  the  Sequoia  thing  starts  much  later.   We  thought  about 
trying  to  rally  a  lot  of  the  people  who  had  been  around 
Reagan  to  start  this  institute  [Contemporary  Studies]  to 
continue  the  kinds  of  things  that  they  worked  on  in 
Sacramento  from  about  1971  or  something  like  that. 

Hawkins:     Well,  it  was  no  different  then.   It  was  more  than  that, 
though.   Lawry  and  I  were  very  interested  in  issues  of 
community,  which  we  thought  were  just  as  important  as 
economic  issues. 

Morris:      Issues  of  community? 

Hawkins:     How  one  is  rooted  in  the  community.   A  person's  meaning  in 
the  community. 

Morris:      Very  philosophical. 

Hawkins:     Yes,  but  also,  I  think,  very  important. 

Chickering:   Relentlessly. 
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Morris:      Your  discussions  were  relentless. 

Hawkins:     Oh,  they  were  relentlessly  philosophical.   But  there's 

nothing  more  practical  than  a  good  theory.  And  a  lot  of 
these  issues  that  were  being  raised  at  the  poverty  program 
were  not  issues  of  economics  but  were  actually  issues  of 
community . 

Chickering:      No,    that's  right. 

Hawkins:  We  wanted  an  institute   that  was   trying  to   deal  with  both 

sets  of  issues.     And  we  also  wanted  one   that  would  try  and 
get   the  message  out  more   directly,   in   the  sense  of  not  being 
quite  as  scholarly  and  the   tomes  not  quite  as   thick. 

Morris:  To  reach  a  broader  public. 

Hawkins:  And  to   translate  some  of   these   ideas   into   simple,   direct 

English  and  get  it  out. 

Morris:  How  did  the  people  who  were  primarily   government  bureaucrats 

feel  about   this? 

Chickering:      There  was  wide  support  of  it,   and  I   think   that   there  was 
a  lot  of  support  in  general. 

Morris:  Did  you  know  Peter  Hannaford?     Did  you  work  at  all  with 

him? 

Chickering:      No,   no. 

Hawkins:  No,   he   came   in  later.      Ed  Meese  was   the   driving  force.      The 

three  of  us  were  really   the  ones  who   got   it  going.      Hannaford 
had  almost  nothing  to   do  with  it;    in   fact,    I  don't   think  he 
was   even  in  administration. 

Chickering:  He  came  in  pretty  late. 

Morris:  Yes,   he   came  in  in  January  of    '74. 

Hawkins:  By   that   time,    the   thing  was  off  and  running. 

Chickering:  Yes,    that's   right. 

Morris:      Well,  we've  heard  of  a  couple  of  sort-of  weekend,  brain- 
storming  retreats.  Was  this — ? 
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Chickering: 

Hawkins : 
Chickering: 

Hawkins : 


Morris : 
Hawkins : 
Morris: 
Hawkins : 

Morris : 
Hawkins : 


Morris : 


Hawkins : 


Morris: 


Chickering: 


Hawkins : 


No,  not  before  the  thing.  I  mean,  Bob  and  I  would  go  off 
and  think  about  these  things,  but  really, — 

We  had  one  dinner  at  the  Sutter  Club. 

Once  the  board  was  pulled  together,  then  there  were  some 
meetings  like  that.   I  mean  hoard  meetings,  but  there 
were  not — and  there  was  a  retreat — one  or  two  after  the 
organization  was  started. 

I'm  not  sure,  but  one  of  the  possibilities  is,  on  the  task 
force,  you  always  had  retreats  for  task  forces;  and  right 
after  the  election  to  second  term,  they  had  a  weekend 
retreat  where  they  set  the  policy. 

Were  you  part  of  that? 

No. 

You  weren't  there  yet? 

No.  I  mean,  I  was  in  the  administration,  but  not  at  that 
level.  When  I  was  chairman  of  the  task  force,  we  had  one 
of  those  retreats. 

Now  which  task  force  is  this? 

The  task  force  on  local  government  reform.   The  governor 

set  up  three  task  forces:   tax,  local  government,  and 
criminal  justice.   And  I  was  chairman  of  the  local  government 
task  force. 

And  that  task  force  on  local  government  grew  out  of  the  post- 
1970  brains  terming  on  what  to  do  with  the  second  term? 

Yes,  I  think  those  three  issues  were  issues  that  they 
wanted  to  address. 

So  your  conversations  with  Ed  Meese  that  eventually  led 
to  the  Institute  were  the  three  of  you  carrying  on  those 
philosophical  discussions? 


Yes,  it  was  really  our  ideas.   Ed  was  just  supportive, 
we  didn't  spend  any  allotted  time  with  Ed — 


See, 


You  see,  OEO  was  in  the  Human  Resources  Agency  within  the 
department  of,  then,  Human  Resources  Development.   But  I 
reported  directly  to  Ed  Meese.   We  were  merely  in  HRD  for 
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Hawkins:     administrative  purposes.   The  governor  had  to  sign  off 

authority  on  OEO,  and  that  was  the  critical  function;   I 
reported  directly  to  Ed.   So  from  time  to  time,  we  would 
be  talking  about  these  kinds  of  things,  and  Ed 
encouraged  us.   We  put  the  full-blown  proposal  together, 
and  he  was  kind  of  the  central  force. 

Morris:      So  you  left  the  administration  in  '72? 

Checkering:   The  Institute  really  didn't  start  until  early  '74.   I  left 
the  administration  at  the  end  of  '73. 

Morris:      To  work  on  putting  ICS  together? 

Chickering:   By  that  time,  we  had  private  money.  We  had  a  grant  to 

start.   I  actually  went  on  the  payroll  of  the  Institute  in 
January  '74,  and  I  left  the  payroll  of  Sacramento  at  the  end 
of  '73. 

Morris:      Was  raising  money  to  start  a  whole  new  operation  a  problem? 

Chickering:  Well,  it's  always  a  problem.  Actually,  raising  money  for 
any  operation  is  always  a  problem.  We  did  get  one  grant 
from  one  foundation. 

Morris:      From  the  government? 

Chickering:   Oh,  no.   No,  no.   From  a  private  foundation,  CSR,  and  that's 
what  allowed  us  to  start. 

Morris:      Did  you  foresee  the  Sequoia  Institute  at  the  time  you 
started  ICS? 

Hawkins:  No,    it  wasn't  even  in  my   thoughts,   although  it  had  been  formed 

and  was  operating   then. 

Morris:  Sequoia  has  a  separate  genesis,  then? 

Hawkins:  Yes. 

Chickering:  We're  really  a  conspiracy,  here. 

Morris:  I  hadn't   thought  of  using   that  word. 

Hawkins:  Maybe  that  will  be  exorcised  from  the  tape,  {laughter] 
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Morris:      It  is  interesting,  the  number  of  consulting  firms  and  I 

guess  what  you  could  call  think  tanks  of  various  kinds  that 
have  been  generated  or  now  have  significant  staffing 
from  people  who  worked  with  Mr.  Reagan  in  Sacramento. 

H 

Is  it  that  his  associates  are  hardworking  and  have  ideas, 
or  that  think  tanking  is  a  profitable  offshoot  of 
government? 

Hawkins:     Both,  [chuckles] 

Chickering:   The  think  tank  is  an  opportunity  to  add  certain  style  to 

public  discussion.   Your  question  is  too  self-serving  in  one 
direction  and  too  demeaning  in  the  other  [laughter].   I 
mean,  what's  for  anybody — I  don't  have  anywhere  near 
enough  self-knowledge  to  be  able  to  answer  that. 

Hawkins:     But  to  me,  I  think  the  reason  is  fairly  clear,  and  that  is 
to  what  degree  Ronald  Reagan  has  created  it  and  to  what 
degree  he  has  merely  responded  to  it .   I  think  we  were  in 
a  period,  a  sea  change  in  the  sixties  and  the  seventies. 

Chickering:   There's  no  doubt  about  that. 

Hawkins:     I  went  into  graduate  school  as  a  Rockefeller  Republican, 
and  I  came  out  not  knowing  really  where  I  was;  but  I  knew 
I  was  no  longer  liberal.   I  was  libertarian  and — 

Chickering:   I  went  to  work  for  Bill  Buckley  as  a  liberal.   I  was  not  a 
liberal — 

Hawkins:     I  mean,  I  read  Bob  Nisb-et's  book  and  that  moved  me — * 
Chickering:   Yes,  me  too. 

Hawkins:     — my  political  philosophy  was  changing  and  I  was  just 
searching.   I  still  am,  hut  I  was  searching  and  I  just 
could  not  stay  with  the  liberal  politics.   And  while  I 


*Nisbet,  Robert  A.,  The  Quest  for  Community  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1953). 
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Hawkins:     didn't  fit  absolutely  with  what  I  call  kind  of  a  business 
conservatism  of  a  lot  of  the  Republicans,  I  mean,  at 
least  there  w.as  an  opening  there  to  think  about  these 
things.  And  the  501  C3  {IRS  designation  for  tax  exempt 
non-profit  organizations]  allows  you  to  do  that. 

Chickering:   I  think  the  other  thing  is  that  California  has  traditionally 
been  a  very  innovating  place,  so  it's  not  surprising  that 
there  should  be  a  large  concentration  of  these  things  here. 

Morris:      How  easy  is  it  to  work  with  the  legislature  as  well  as 

the  governor's  office  in  keeping  these  discussions  going? 

Chickering:  We  did  deal  more  with  national  and  international  issues. 
Bob  is  more  concentrated  on  the  local-state  stuff,  so — 

Hawkins:     More  and  more  you're  finding  in  Sacramento  a  real  receptivity 
on  the  part  of  legislators  to  new  thinking  about  things. 
We  do  a  lot  of  work  with  them. 

Morris:      Were  there  some  in  Governor  Reagan's  years  that — legislators — 
that  were — except  or  in  addition  to  Willie  Brown,  who  took 
a  great  interest  in  OEO,  as  chairman  of  the  Assembly 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  as  a  black  person. 

Chickering:     Well,  Willie  Brown's  interest  in  these  things  was 

theatrical,  [chucklesj  Not  intellectual.   I  mean,  it 
was  wonderful  theatre.   It  still  is. 

Morris:      Well,  at  that  point,  after  Jess  Unruh  lost  the  governor's 
race  in  1970,  Willie  Brown  was  a  serious  contender  for  the 
spealcership.   Did  you  people  get  involved  in  any  of  that 
kind  of  thing? 

Chickering:  No. 

Hawkins:     No,  we  were  bit  players  on  that  one.  No,  at  that  time, 
as  far  as  I  can  tell,  there  was  almost  no  think  tank 
activity  going  on  in  Sacramento. 

Chickering:      No,    I  think  that's  right. 

Hawkins:     I  mean,  Ronald  Reagan  was  the  show.  He  was  the  only  game 
in  town.   They  were  still  on  six-month  sessions,  then,  so 
they  were  only  there  part  time.   Sacramento  still  isn't  a 
serious  policy  town.   They  get  all  their  policies  from  other 
places,  basically. 
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Morris:      Well,  you've  got  all  these  think  tanks  in  all  the 
universities  and  what  not. 

Hawkins:     We  all  like  to  think  we  have  a  big  impact,  {laughter] 
Chickering:   Steady. 

Morris:      I  sat  in  on  a  very  interesting  session  that  the  Institute 
of  Governmental  Studies  at  Berkeley  ran  last  month  on 
research  strategies  for  the  eighties.   And  here  were  all 
these  political  scientists  from  up  and  down  the  state 
busily  thinking  up  things  that  the  governor  and  the 
legislature  couldn't  live  without.   All  of  which  were 
fascinating. 

Hawkins:     That's  an  interesting  subject  in  and  of  itself — the 

different  perceptions  between  what  a  policymaker  needs  and 
what  academics  think  they  need.   It's  almost  day  and 
night.  Not  to  say  that  either  one  isn't  important,  it's 
just  that  they're  different. 

Morris:      I  skimmed  through  one  of  the  early  ICS  publications 
and  that's  a  point  you  make  many  times  in  that  book: 
that  economists  have  done  most  of  the  work  on  regulations, 
and  they  don't  know  what  it's  like  in  the  real  world.* 

So  you  two  should  be  experts  since  you  both  worked 
in  government.   You  know  how  it  works  and  doesn't  work? 

Hawkins:     Not  particularly,  hut  that  doesn't  stop  us  from  giving  our 
opinions.   [laughter] 

Chickering:   Yes — from  discoursing  and  talking. 


^Regulating  Business.,  The  Search  for  an  Optimum,  Chris 
Arguris,  A.  Lawrence  Chickering,  et  al.,  Institute  for 
Contemporary  Studies,  San  Francisco,  1978. 
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V  RONALD  REAGAN'S  LEADERSHIP 


Morris:      One  last  question.   Some  of  the  people  that  we've  talked 

to  have  expressed  the  feeling  that  come  election  time,  the 
political  people  tended  to  want  to  tell  the  administrators 
what  they  should  do  and  how  to  do  it . 

Chickering:  Oh,  of  course.  That  always  happens.  That  happens  in 
the  case  of  every  politician  when  election  time  comes 
around.  They  become  less  and  less  interested — 

Hawkins:     You  mean  tell  the  administrators  what  to  do? 
Morris:      Yes. 
Hawkins :     Oh ,  sure . 

Chickering:      They're  in  every   camp — every  president,    every  governor, 

every  legislator  is  really  highly  animated  by  chances  for 
re-election  and  the  election  becomes  important  as  an 
animator  in  election  years.   That's  what  the  business  is 
all  about . 

Hawkins:     These  people  almost  say  that  with  incredulity  as  if 

somehow  there's  something  wrong  with  that.   I  mean,  our 
political  system  wags  the  tail  of  the  administrators, 
that's  the  way  it  should  be. 

But  you  know,  one  of  the  things  I'm  really  impressed 
with  the  more  I  get  a  little  age  on  me,  is — 

Chickering:  You're  starting  to  sound  like  Father  Time. 

Hawkins:  Right.  But,  at  the  time,  remember,  everything  had  to  be 
done  right  now  and  if  Ronald  Reagan  wasn't  a  purist,  you 
just  thought  he  had  deserted?  But  when  you  look  at  Ronald 
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Hawkins:     Reagan  in  comparison  with  people  like  Governor  Deukmejian 
or  even  President  Nixon  or  Jimmy  Carter  or  Gerald  Ford 
or  Jerry  Brown,  that  man  infused  his  administration  with  a 
set  of  values  that  you  understood  clearly.   I  mean,  we 
knew  where  the  governor  wanted  us  to  go.   We  didn't  meet 
with  him  every  day;  we  didn't  get  policy  directives  from 
him.   And  to  me  that  is  one  of  his  real  leadership 
capacities.   He  can  articulate  a  set  of  ideas  that 
people  understand. 

Chickering:   He's  not  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  GS-15s  while  they're 
writing  memos,  okay;  he's  not  up  at  5:00 — 

Hawkins:     Right,  [laughter]  I  remember  seeing  one  time  a  draft  of  the 
urban  policy  where  Jimmy  Carter  made  these  little  detailed 
comments;  now,  Ronald  Reagan  would  never  do  that. 

Morris:      It's  an  "RR  okay"  pencilled  on  the  corner  of  the  memo. 

Hawkins:     Right.   But  the  other  thing  about  Ronald  Reagan,  I 

remember  one  time  I  was  in  a  cabinet  meeting  on  land-use 
planning,  and  somebody  had  slipped  a  big  memo  in — a 
decision  memo.   And  right  in  the  guts  of  it,  it 
committed  the  Reagan  administration  to  some  things  that 
were  against  the  philosophy  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
Ronald  Reagan  went  through  that  thing,  and  he  caught  it. 

Chickering:   He  was  the  only  person  in  the  administration  who  responded 
to  Lew  Uhler's  suggestion  about  Proposition  1. 

Hawkins:     That's  right,  everybody  else  in  the  cabinet  was  initially 
against  it. 

Chickering:   Everybody  in  the  cabinet,  everybody  in  the  governor's  office 
opposed  it.   And  Reagan  was  the  one  person  who  saw  that 
this  would  be  the  thing  that  would  end  up  animating  and 
dominating  the  whole  discussion  of  the  seventies  at  the 
end  of  the  decade.   Tax  and  expenditure  limitation. 

Hawkins:  He's  right. 

Morris:  Uhler  suggested  the  task  force  or  suggested  the  proposition? 

Chickering:  The  proposition. 

Hawkins:  The  proposition. 
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Chickering:  He  proposed,  made  them,  and  all  the  governor's  people 

opposed  it  and  they  thought  that  it  was  a  political  non- 
starter.   They  thought  for — I  don't  know  why  they  opposed 
it. 

Hawkins:     Well,  [Philip]  Watson,  remember,  Watson  had  had  two 

property  tax  initiatives  that  were  defeated.*  And  that 
was  the  first  time  that  a  major  political  figure  had  come 
out  for  tax  reduction. 

Morris:      And  Mr.  Reagan  picked  up  Uhler's  idea  and  said  let's  do 
it? 

Hawkins:     Yes.   Over  the  entire  cabinet's  objections. 

Morris:      That's  really  different,  because  the  usual  version  is  that 
most  policy  decisions  evolved  out  of  sort  of  a  general 
discussion  within  a  cabinet  meeting. 

Chickering:   But  I  think  the  point  is  what  Bob  says — there  was  an 
issue  of  very  clear  principle  so  that  the  normal  sort 
of  managerial  institutional  instinct  to  be  risk-adverse, 
to  do  what  is.  sort  of  generally  conservative,  really  did 
not  operate.   I  mean,  he  really  saw  the  principle 
dimension  of  it  and  simply  grabbed  onto  it.  And  overrode 
the  bureaucratic  inertia  around  him. 

Morris:      I'm  going  one  step  further  with  that  line  of  thinking  which 
is,  if  you've  got  a  group  of  people  who  have  to  work 
together  on  something,  if  the  boss  overrides  you  and 
says,  we're  going  to  do  it,  maybe  this  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  it  fell  apart  in — 

Hawkins:     That  it  was  too  complex.  That's  what  killed  it.   It  was 
one  of  the  few  times  the  governor  was  speechless  or  just 
didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about.   And  it  was.   That 
was  the  mistake.  And  it  was  the  first  time  out.   Lawry's 
comment  is  right.   We  should  have  waited,  we  should  have 
simplified. 


*Philip  Watson,  then  Los  Angeles  County  tax  assessor, 
sponsored  initiative  measures  to  limit  local  property 
taxes  in  the  general  elections  of  1968  (Proposition  9) 
and  1972  (Proposition  14). 
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Morris:      But  if  it  had  been  a  consensus  decision,  as  most  of  them 
were,  the  complications  might  have  been — 

Hawkins :  It  never  would  have  gone  out . 

Morris:  Thrashed  out. 

Hawkins:  Never  would  have  gone  out. 

Morris:  And  a  simpler  version  might  have  been  instituted. 

Hawkins:  No,  because  fundamentally,  what  Lawry's  saying  is  that 
the  political  managers  saw  it  as  a  loser.  And  he  just 
simplified  it  down  to, — it  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference, 

Morris:      Did  you  guys  go  out  and  have  one  of  these  barbecues  at 

the  house  that  the  Reagans  had?  He  didn't  take  the  staff 
out? 

Hawkins :     No . 

Chickering:   Bob  and  I  were  marginal  figures.   I  was,  certainly.   I  was 
much  more  marginal  than  Bob.   Bob  felt  pretty  marginal 
after  the  task  force  on  local  governmental  reform. 

Morris:      I'll  come  up  to  Sacramento  and  talk  to  you  about  that. 

[general  laughter]   You  two  are  chuckling  like  there  are 
stories  out  of  school  that  I'm  not  hearing.  Maybe  when 
you  see  the  transcript,  it  will  inspire  you  to  add  a  few 
details . 

Hawkins:     Yes,  one  thing — 

Chickering:   I  think  we  ought  to  stop  talking  so  the  transcript  doesn't 
get  any  longer  than  it  already  is. 

Hawkins:     Right,  right. 

Morris:      You  had  one  finale  you  wish  to  say? 

Hawkins:     No,  I  think  the  crucial  thing  in  most  decisions — I  mean, 
they  were  made  this  way,  that  one  of  Ed  Meese's  jobs  was 
to  make  sure  there  was  a  full  circulation  of  ideas.   Once 
they  narrowed  it  down,  then  the  cabinet  made  a  decision 
and  presented  it  to  the  governor.   But  if  the  governor 
didn't  like  it,  that  was  it.   I  remember  one  time  they 
got  a  pretty  good  consensus  on  a  regional  government 
bill  on  smog  in  LA.   Frank  Walton  and  I  were  against  it, 
we  didn't  have  to  do  any  work.   The  governor  just  said,  "I 
don't  like  this."  And  that  was.  it. 
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Morris: 
Hawkins : 


Morris : 


Hawkins : 


Morris: 
Hawkins : 

Morris: 

Chickering: 
Morris: 
Hawkins : 

Morris: 


Did  you  predict  that  going  in? 

Well,  I  couldn't  know,  but  I  mean,  it  was  just  principle. 
There  are  certain  things  with  the  president  and  the 
governor,  a  certain  set  of  principles  that  he  had,  and 
that  idea  was  just  against  them,  period. 

But  then,  what  about  the  cabinet  secretary?  Did  he  screen 
things  or  keep  some  of  the  things  that  you  had  coming  up 
from  getting  into  the  discussion? 

Well,  we'll  talk  about  that  on  the  local  government 
stuff  when  you're  ready.   But,  no,  on  the  OEO  stuff  we 
never  had  any  problem.  We  went  right  through  Ed.   It 
went  right  in  when  we  needed  a  decision. 

Because  it  was  federal  money,  you  didn't  have  to  deal  with 
the  Department  of  Finance? 

Oh,  yes.  Sure  we  did.  We  went  through  that  yearly.  In 
fact,  Jim  Dwight,  who  was  our  finance  man,  is  now  on  the 
commission  I'm  chairman  of  now  in  Washington. 

So  you're  keeping  the  communications  open  between 
Sacramento  and  Washington? 

Oh  yes,  of  course. 

Still  on  government  issues? 


Well,  I'm  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.   I  do  a  lot  of  work  on 
federalism  issue. 


the 


When  you  came  into  the  governor's  office,  did  you  see 
Sacramento  as  having  a  potential  for  those  kinds  of  contacts 
and  interactions? 


Chickering:   No.   It  was  hard  to  see  that  your  employer  would  become 
president  of  the  United  States  with  any  degree  of 
confidence. 

Morris:      There  seem  to  have  been  some  people  from  January  '67 
onward  who  saw  that. 

Chickering:   Oh,  I  suppose.   Anybody  who's  close  to  a  major  political 
figure — if  there's  anybody  in  an  inner  circle,  I  mean, 
there  are  probably  ten  or  twenty  politicians  whose  inner 
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Chickering:   circles  now  were  all  anticipating  this.   You  will  have 

future  meetings  with  the  one  who  makes  it,  and  they  will 
all  say  they  knew,  but  you  won't  interview  the  nineteen  who 
say  they  knew  too,  but  it  didn't  work  out. 

Morris:   ••   Good  point. 

Hawkins:     It  is  congenital  with  the  California  governor's  office. 

Chickering:   Just  as  you  would  expect.   The  governor  of  New  York,  too. 
There  are  certain  places  where  the  major  figures — 

Hawkins:     Well,  that's  the  fun  of  it. 

Chickering:   The  most  fun  thing  of  all  is  that  we  never  went  back  to 
Washington. 

Morris:      I  suppose  it  would  be  a  normal  expectation. 
Chickering:   I  suppose. 

Hawkins:     We  were  very  fortunate.   I  mean,  I  was  twenty-eight  when 
I  went  to  work  for  the  governor. 

Chickering:   And  now  you're  a  senior — 

Hawkins:     Now  I'm  thirty-six.   Lawry  and  I  both  had  fairly  high-level 
experiences  and,  so,  what  are  you  going  to  get  by  going 
to  Washington?  You're  just  going  to  work  like  hell  for 
sixteen  hours  a  day  for  seven  days  a  week. 

Morris:      In  Sacramento,  a  lot  of  responsibility  was  placed  on  a 
bunch  of  young  whippersnappers. 

Hawkins:     Yes. 

Morris:      Was  that  unusual  or  was  it  time — ? 

Hawkins:     There  were  quite  a  few. 

Morris:      Yes.   In  California  in  the  Reagan  administration  there 
were  quite  a  few. 

Hawkins:     Jim  Dwight  was  deputy  director  of  Finance. 

Morris:      But  among  your  friends  and  colleagues  from  law  school 

and  graduate  school,  did  you  have  many  friends  who  were 
working  in  the  governor's  office  in  other  states? 
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Hawkins :     No . 

Chickering:   You  know,  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  we  absolutely  have  to 
run  and  do  this  other  thing,  otherwise  we'll  go 
through  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
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VI   FURTHER  EXPERIENCES  WITH  CALIFORNIA  POVERTY  PROGRAMS 
[Interview  2:   August  16,  1984]//# 


Relations  with  Washington  and  the  State  Health  and 
Welfare  Agency 


Morris:      I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  few  more  questions  about  the 
California  OEO.   I  looked  in  the  state  roster  and  I 
found  that  by  the  time  you  became  involved  with  OEO,  it 
was  under  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development. 

Hawkins:     Well,  it  was,  for  housekeeping  purposes.   Meese  ran  it. 
We  reported  to  Ed  for  policy,  policy  guidance  and  the 
governor's  signature. 

Morris:      So  it  didn't  have  any  relation  to  the  functions  of  Human 
Resources  Development? 

Hawkins:     No.   We  didn't  attend  their  staff  meetings;  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  policy. 

Morris:      Did  that  bother  them? 

Hawkins:     Oh,  each  time  there  was  a  new  director,  they  tried  to  exert 
themselves.   We  just  basically  ignored  them.   It  was  just 
a  situation  that  couldn't  work.   I  mean,  if  you  had  to 
report  to  the  director  of  HRD,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Heath  and  Welfare  Agency,  to  the  governor's  office  on 
these  issues,  why,  most  of  the  issues  would  have  been  long 
gone  before  you  ever  got  any  guidance. 

Morris:      Yes.   Except  that  I  thought  the  reason  for  setting  up 

that  whole  agency  system  of  coordinating  department  activities 
was  to  clear  out  the  mess  of  things  coming  in  to  the 
governor . 
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Hawkins :     It  was .   But  since  the  governor  had  to  directly  sign  every 
one  of  these  grants — and  given  the  volatile  nature  of  the 
OEO  relationship,  we  reported  directly  to  Ed  Meese.   Well, 
I  used  to  report  to  George  Steffes. 

Morris:      Later  on  when  he  was — ? 

Hawkins:     Well,  when  he  was  there,  that  was  during  my  tenure.   I 

reported  directly  to  George  Steffes  and  then  to  Meese.   But 
it  was  straight  in  the  door. 

Morris:      Were  the  problems  partly  because  you  were  inheriting 

staff  from  a  previous  administration  that  had  different 
priorities  than  Governor  Reagan? 

Hawkins:     The  governor  had  a  different  set  of  ideas  about  how  poverty 
programs  should  be  run,  if  at  all.   And  he  believed  that  if 
the  federal  government  wanted  him  to  sign  his  name  to  grants, 
he  should  have  the  ability  to  evaluate  those  grants.   And 
the  federal  government  really  didn't  believe  that,  so 
that  was  a  real  source  of  friction. 

Morris:      Was  this  Frank  Carlucci  that  you  were  dealing  with  in 
Washington. 

Hawkins:     Well,  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  Green  Amendments.  You  know, 
OEO  was  originally  designed  to  bypass  the  states  and  city 
hall.   And  Edith  Green  in  '66  passed  the  Green  Amendment 
which  gave  the  cities  greater  say  and  gave  the  governor 
veto  power.   That  was  a  source  of  friction  right  there.   If 
you  had  a  governor  who  didn't  care,  who  was  sympathetic  to 
OEO,  no  problem.   If  you  had  a  governor  who  had  different 
ideas,  it  was  a  problem. 

Morris:      Was  Edith  Green  in  favor  of  the  governor  having  veto  power 
to  intervene  in  that  straight  line? 

Hawkins:     Well,  not  the  governor,  but  governors. 
Morris:      Governors.  A  governor. 

Hawkins:     I  mean,  OEO  started  off  raising  so  much  hell  that  the 

Johnson  administration  had  to  accept  those  compromises  or 
there  would  have  been  no  program.   Congress  just  was  not 
going  to  tolerate  that. 

Morris:      Was  Carlucci  generally  in  support  of  the  kinds  of  things 
you  were  trying  to  do? 
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Hawkins:     No.   My  own  judgment  is  that  he  never  was. 

Morris:      That's  interesting,  because  he  was  brought  in  by  Caspar 
Weinberger,  wasn't  he,  when  Weinberger  was  head  of  HEW, 
and  Weinberger  came  from  California.   There  was  no  meeting 
of  the  minds  there  since  he'd  been  Reagan's  director  of 
Finance? 

Hawkins:     Well,  my  experience  with  Frank  Carlucci  was  that  when  they 
put  enough  heat  on  him,  he'd  support  the  governor,  but  that 
he  was  generally  sympathetic  to  the  approaches  of  OEO  and 
was  not  sympathetic  to  the  governor's  position.   And  then 
he  left  there,  and  let's  see,  I  can't  remember  whether  he 
went  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  but  I  know  that  he 
went  to  work  with  Weinberger. 

Morris:      Did  you  work  at  all  with  the  people  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  and  Health  and  Welfare  Agency? 

Hawkins :     No . 

Morris:      Ran  your  own  shop?   That's  interesting. 

Hawkins:     Yes.   We  did  work  with  them.  We  did  some  work  on  an 
innovative  food  stamp  program.   But  I  had  a  very  good 
working  relationship  with  Jim  Hall  when  he  was  agency 
secretary.   I  did  not  have  a  very  good  relationship  with 
Earl  Brian.   Earl  Brian  wanted  to  take  over  OEO  and 
use  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

Morris:      In  demonstrating  his  organizational  ideas? 

Hawkins:     No,  I  think  Earl  was  very  political  and  wanted  to  use  the 
job  slots  to  reward  his  friends. 

Morris:      Okay. 


California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  Vetoes;  Other 
Legal  Services  Ventures 


Morris:      Then  you  mentioned  at  one  point  in  our  previous  interview 
that  you  thought  that  Mr.  Uhler  had  fired  the  gun  too  soon 
on  vetoing  the  CRLA  application  [in  December  1970]. 
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Hawkins:     Yes.   I  think  we  needed  another  six  months  worth  of  study 
to  really  nail  down  all  the  goods  on  the  CRLA.   The 
governor's  office  should  have  never  accepted  the  three- 
judge  panel  to  look  into  the  charges.   It  just  began  a 
three-ring  circus . 

Morris:      Who  brought  the  case  and  why  did  it  go  to  the  three- 
judge  panel?  That's  at  the  federal  level. 

Hawkins:     No.   Let  me  back  up.   The  governor  vetoed  CRLA,  and 

Carlucci  came  out  and  talked  with  Meese  and  said  that  they 
wanted  to  put  together  a  panel  of  three  retired  appellate 
court  judges  to  look  into  the  veracity  of  the  claims  by 
the  governor  to  see  whether  they  stood  up.  And  the 
governor's  office  accepted  that  panel.   And  my  kind-of 
hindsight  now  is  that  we  should  never  have  done  that. 

Morris:      It  wasn't  a  formal  case  that  had  gone  to  court? 

Hawkins:     Well,  we  had  submitted  that  [veto]  report,  and  what  the 
governor's  office  should  have  done  was  just  made  Nixon 
make  a  hard  decision.   Either  support  us  or  don't,  all 
right?  And  by  setting  up  the  three-ring — the  three  judges — 
we  just  created  a  circus  in  which  we  lost  all  control. 

Morris:      Who  named  the  judges? 

Hawkins:     Carlucci. 

Morris:      Were  any  of  them  from  California? 

Hawkins:  No.      Not   that   I   remember.      I  wasn't   involved.      I  was    in 

the  other  side  of  the  operation.   But  as  I  remember  it,  they 
were  all  from  out  of  state — so  as  not  to  be  partisan.* 

Morris:      Their  decision  would  have  been  only  advisory,  wouldn't  it 
have? 

Hawkins:     Oh,  yes,  it  was  advisory.   They  came  up  with  some 

recommendations**.  And  we  started  the  Ajudicare  experiment 
out  here — they'd  planned  for  an  Ajudicare  experiment.   That 
was  the  settlement.  [Pause] 


*See  footnote,  page  24. 

**In  the  panel's  final  report,  presented  to  Carlucci  on 
June  25,  1971.   For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Reagan  admini 
stration  and  CRLA  see  "California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  (CRLA) 
...,"  Michael  Bennett  and  Cruz  Reynoso,  Chicago  Law  Review, 
1:1-79,  1972. 
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Morris:      Has  Ajudicare  gone  anywhere? 

Hawkins:     There  have  been  a  couple  experiments.   The  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  been  fooling  around  with  it,  but 
it's  never  really  gone  anywhere.   And  the  Reagan  people 
still  don't  have  their  team  on  the  block,  as  I  understand 
it.   They  don't  really  control  that  corporation  so  they  can 
start  doing  these  kinds  of  things. 

Morris:      So  the  idea  of  a  new  kind  of  a  way  of  getting  legal  services 
to  people  who  can't  pay  is  not  working? 

Hawkins:     Well,  it  hasn't  worked.   I  mean,  it  can  work.   They  just 
haven't  had  the  political  will  to  put  it  into  practice. 
It's  got  to  come.   It's  just  a  matter  of  time  before  it 
comes . 

Morris:      Does  it  relate  to  the  fact  that  we  now  seem  to  have  a  very 
large  supply  of  lawyers? 

Hawkins:     Well,  if  we  have  a  large  supply  of  lawyers,  then  the 

Ajudicare  system  should  be  in  their  self-interest  rather 
than  having  staff  attorneys  do  it.   I  just  don't  think 
there  has  been  the  political  vision  or  the  political  will 
in  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  to  do  it.   I  think  as  the 
federal  budget  tightens  up  and  they  have  to  make  better 
use  of  those  dollars,  you're  going  to  see  movement  in  that 
direction. 


Morris : 


Hawkins ; 


You  also  used  a  nice  phrase — that  you  raised  vetoing 
CRLA  programs  to  a  high  art.   Could  you  expand  on  that? 

[laughter]  Well,  the  governor  wanted  these  programs  cleaned 
up  and  national  OEO  either  didn't  want  to  enter  into  all 
that  conflict  or  didn't  want  to  do  it.   We  could  not  get 
away  with  absolute  vetoes — there  was  no  way  we  were  going  to 
get  rid  of  the  program. 

So  we  started  really  going  at  the  problems  in  the 
programs — and  vetoing  them  conditionally:   that  if  the 
following  things  were  done,  the  governor  would  lift  his 
veto.   We  did  a  lot  of  work  with  local  officials.   And  we 
did  a  lot  of  work  with  groups  that  felt  alienated  or  cut 
out  from  the  OEO  process. 


Morris:      Like  who? 
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Hawkins:     Oh,  in  Los  Angeles,  we  worked  with  both  the  county  and 

the  city,  and  we  worked  with  a  lot  of  the  chicano  groups, 
Congressman  Ed  Royhal,  in  trying  to  bring  around  some  real 
change  and  better,  more  equitable  distribution  of  resources 
of  the  program.   In  Oakland  we  did  the  same  thing.   In 
fact,  in  Oakland,  we  just  vetoed  it.   That  was  a  mess. 

But  basically  what  we  were  trying  to  do  was  to  get 
the  regional  OEO  to  do  what  they  were  supposed  to  do 
anyway . 

Morris:      Somehow,  that  seems  like  it  might  have  played  into  what's 
been  referred  to  as  Willie  Brown's  theatrical  stance  on 
programs.   If  you  were  being  selective  in  the  kinds  of 
conditions  you  set  up,  would  that  produce  large  noises  from 
Willie  Brown  that  would  then  make  your  concerns  more 
visible? 

Hawkins:     When  I  became  director  it  was  clear  that  we  had  to,  after 
the  CRLA  thing,  stabilize  things.   So  I  just  went  over  and 
talked  to  them  and  told  them  what  I  was  going  to  do — that 
if  these  programs  would  live  within  the  regulations,  there 
would  be  no  problems.  And  that  when  we  used  the  veto  power, 
it  would  be  on  a  conditional  basis. 

Morris:      So  you  talked  to  them  before  you  started — 

Hawkins:     Well,  I  talked  to  Steve  Thompson  on  the  staff;  and  they 
knew  what  we  were  doing. 

Morris:      That  sounds  like  a  good  working  relation. 

Hawkins:     Yes.   It  was  fine.   The  whole  time  I  was  director,  we  had 
no  problem  with  the  state  legislature. 

Morris:      Because  they  were  also  interested  in  things  functioning — ? 

Hawkins:     Well,  I  think  we  had  had  a  pretty  hot  time  there  for  the 
first  year.   I  think  everybody  wanted  things  to  kind  of 
cool  down,  and  they  did. 

By  '72,  the  steam  was  running  out  of  OEO. 

Morris:      They  had  spent  a  year  suing  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
up  and  down  the  line  on  the  welfare  reforms. 
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Hawkins:     Well,  that,  and  what  happened  is  that  the  state  finally 

got  their  own  group  of  lawyers  and  they  started  beating  or 
stopping  most  legal  services  cases. 

For  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  OEO,  the  state 
didn't  know  what  to  do  and  the  CRLA  lawyers  had  a  field 
day.   Nothing  better  than  shooting  at  a  sitting  target. 
And  then,  I  think  it  was  in  late  '69,  they  formed  a  task 
force  within  the  Health  and  Welfare  Agency — lawyers — and 
they  started  fighting  these  things  tooth  and  nail,  and  they 
slowed  them  way  down. 

Morris:      Would  that  be  Ron  Zumbrun  in  Social  Welfare? 

Hawkins:     Yes.   I  forget  the  guy  who  was  at  HRD;  I  think  it  was 
Thomas  Griffin.   But  there  were  a  group  of  them  that 
really  started  fighting  back. 

Morris:      Was  that  task  force  primarily  staff  people? 

Hawkins:     Yes.   They  started  really  making  a  difference  in  terms  of 
slowing  down  the  rate  and  then  beating  them. 

Morris:      When  you  were  director,  what  was  going  on  with  the 
multiservice  centers? 

Hawkins:     That  was  before  my  time.   That  was  really  "66,  '67,  '68. 
I  wasn't  even  on  board  then.   I  don't  know  if  they  have 
those  any  more.   I  think  they're  all  gone,  aren't  they?   I 
think  the  bureaucrats  beat  them. 

Morris:      Yes.   That's  one  of  the  issues  we're  trying  to  track, 

because  one  of  the  ideals  of  government  is  that  you  should 
coordinate  people  doing  the  same  job  in  different  agencies 
so  that — 

Hawkins:     I  think  you  used  the  right  word — power  just  isn't  configured 
that  way. 


Bureaucratic  Instincts 


Morris:      Was  there  any  special  reason  why  Mr.  Uhler  left  OEO? 
Hawkins:     He  got  promoted. 
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Morris:      He  got  promoted.   To  the  tax  limitation — ? 

Hawkins:     No,  no.   He  was  deputy  secretary  for  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Agency.   He  went  to  work  with  Jim  Hall. 

Morris:      How  did  he  like  that? 

Hawkins:     I  think  he  liked  that.   I  think  he  was  there  a  year. 
Then  he  took  over  the  tax-limitation  task  force,  and 
it  was  clear  that  that  was  really  his  cup  of  tea.   Lew 
likes  to  sail  his  own  ship  and,  God,  he's  done  a 
tremendous  job  on  that.   Now  head  of  the  National 
Taxpayers'  Limitation  Committee,  yes,  TLC.   That's  a  big 
operation. 

Morris:      Is  he  a  lawyer  by  trade? 

Hawkins:     Yes.   Yale  undergraduate.   Have  you  interviewed  him? 

Morris:      Yes,  but  only  a  little  bit,*  so  I'm  trying  to  pick  it  up 
in  talking  to  you  and  others. 

Hawkins:     Yale  undergraduate.  Boalt  Hall  Law.   Bright  guy. 

Morris:      The  same  kind  of  approach  that  you  and  Mr.  Chickering 

were  talking  about — that  there  needed  to  be  new  ideas  in 
government? 

Hawkins:     Oh  yes,  yes. 

Morris:      Is  his  concern  mostly  in  government  cost-control? 

Hawkins:     Well,  yes.  He  became  very  concerned  about  how  you  do  it. 
And  everything  we  saw  in  our  experience  in  Sacramento  was 
that,  even  amongst  ourselves,  you  always  want  a  bigger 
budget.  And  the  question  is  how  you  constrain  that 
appetite. 


*Lewis  K.  Uhler,  "Chairman  of  Task  Force  in  Tax  Reduction," 
in  The  History  ojE  Proposition  //I:   Precursor  of_  California 
Tax  Limitation  Measures,  Oral  History  Program,  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  1982. 
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Morris:      You  found  yourselves  having  the  same  instinct  yourselves 
once  inside  government. 

Hawkins:     Oh  sure,  sure,  sure,  {laughing] 
Morris:      How  did  you  control  that  urge? 

Hawkins:     Because  the  governor  had  tough  budget  officers  that  cracked 
the  whip  over  the  head,  [laughing] 

Morris:      Somebody  in  the  Department  of  Finance  or  somebody  even 
closer  into — ? 

Hawkins:     Oh,  no.   The  Department  of  Finance.   You  know,  that's  the 
way  you  got  them.   In  fact,  Jim  Dwight,  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  commission  that  I  chair,  was  one  of  the 
budget  guys  who  used  to  hit  me  over  the  head.   And  he  was 
right,  and  I  was  wrong. 

Morris:      Did  you  find  that  you  could  do  more  on  the  same  budget? 

Hawkins:     Sure.   I  mean  what  you  get  promoted  on  is  being  a  director 
of  sixty  people  rather  than  thirty. 

Morris:      I  have  heard  that,  I  have  heard  that.   And  that  puts  you 
in  line,  then,  for  a  larger  bureau  or  division. 

Hawkins:     Sure.   I  don't  think  it  makes  any  real  difference  in  one's 
managerial  skills;  in  fact,  it  may  be  harder  to  manage  a 
small  operation  than  a  big  operation. 

Morris:      You  don't  have  a  deputy. 

Hawkins:     That's  right.   Things  aren't  all  specialized  and  routinized. 

Morris:      So  it's  preferable  for  a  given  person  to  move  into  a 

different  job  with  larger  responsibilities  rather  than  to 
expand  the  job  that  he's  in  already. 

Hawkins:     Well,  it  is  the  system  that  we've  designed,  yes.   I  mean  you 
always  want  to  go  up;  the  higher  salaries  are  for  the  higher 
jobs.   Now,  if  we'd  do  it  the  opposite  way — I  remember 
Donald  Regan  telling  a  story  about  when  he  was  at — was  it 
Paine  Webber  he  was  at? 


Morris : 


Sounds  likely. 
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Hawkins:     That  there  were  eight  salesmen  that  made  more  money  than 
he  did. 

Morris:      And  he  was  head  of  the — 

Hawkins:     Yes,  he  was  head  of  the  operation,  [laughing]  And  I  don't 
think  that  ever  happens  in  bureaucratic  operations;  I  think 
the  head  always  makes  more  than  anybody.  Although  that 
may  not  be  true.   For  example,  in  the  university  system 
I  don't  know  whether  there  are — 

Morris:      The  head  of  the  medical  school  makes  more  money  than  the 
president  of  the  university  system,  and,  you  know,  that's 
a  whole  other  area  of  discussion.   I  should  have  asked 
Earl  Brian  about  that,  but  I  didn't. 

Did  you  assist  at  all  in  Mr.  Reagan's  discussions  with 
Congress,  when  he  went  to  talk  to  them  on — 

Hawkins:  On  welfare  reform  and  that? 

Morris:  Yes. 

Hawkins:  No,  I  wasn't  involved  in  that. 

Morris:  It  didn't  relate  to  OEO  at  all? 

Hawkins :  No . 

Morris:  It  came  in  at  a  higher — ? 

Hawkins:     Oh,  it  was  just  a  completely  different  arena.   We  were  just 
basically  concerned  with  community  action  agencies,  legal 
services,  job  training  programs,  Indian  programs,  other 
oddball  experiments. 


Varieties  of  Development  Ideas;  Lieutenant  Governor's  Role 


Morris:      It  looked  like  the  emphasis  really  shifted  to  job 

development  in  the  last  couple  of  years  that  you  were 
there. 
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Hawkins:     Yes.   Well,  economic  development.   We  did  a  lot  of  work 
in  economic  development .   That  was  for  two  reasons .   One 
was  that  I  was  convinced  that  the  assumptions  under  which 
community  action  agencies  were  designed  were  fundamentally 
flawed,  and  that  if  you're  going  to  do  anything  with  that 
money  you  ought  to  try  and  create  projects  that  develop 
wealth  and  the  ability  to  sustain  community  organization 
independent  of  federal  money.   So  that's  why  we  spent  a 
lot  of  time  in  economic  development,  and  money. 

Morris:      What  kinds  of  thing? 

Hawkins:     Well,  we  were  involved  in  helping  get  the  strawberry 
co-op  started  in  Salinas. 

Morris:      Of  growing  and  picking  strawberries. 

Hawkins:     Yes.   And  I  don't  know  whether  it's  still  going  or  not. 
I  know  that  Cesar  Chavez  killed  our  efforts  to  try  and 
expand  that  from  about  one  hundred  acres  to  five  hundred 
acres. 

Morris:      Why  was  that? 

Hawkins:     Well,  because  he  saw  it  as  a  direct  threat  to  his  union. 
You  see,  the  interesting  thing  about  strawberries  is  that 
for  a  migrant  family  a  three-acre  plot  at  that  time  could 
produce  about  $15,000  worth  of  income  a  year,  and  by 
putting  them  into  a  cooperative  arrangement  where  they 
could  realize  economies  for  purchase  of  a  tractor  and 
spray  and  all  those  kinds  of  things — 

Morris:      You  had  funds  so  that  a  small  family,  with  a  small  income, 
could  buy  five  acres  worth  of  strawberries? 

Hawkins:     Well,  the  co-op  bought  the  strawberries. 
Morris:      The  land? 

Hawkins:     The  land.   And 'then  the  workers  bought  into  the  co-op 
and  would  own  the  co-op  and  would  own  the  land,  and 
OEO  made  the  initial  grants  to  them. 

If  you  could  make  that  work  what  you  would  have  would 
be  a  number  of  people  saying,  "Why  should  I  go  out  and 
work  for  Cesar  Chavez  for  four  bucks  or  five  bucks  an  hour 
when  I  can  be  building  an  investment  in  my  own  land;  I 
can  stabilize  my  own  family;  I  can  buy  a  home — " 


Morris:      I  can  stay  in  the  same  place  for  the  schools. 

Hawkins:     Right.   I  mean  it  had  a  lot  of  natural  things  going  for  it. 
And  they  were  trying  to  buy  another  five  hundred  acres 
down  there. 

Morris:      The  co-op? 

Hawkins:     Yes,  the  co-op,  which  would  have  been  another  one  hundred 
twenty-five  or  one  hundred  thirty  families  or  one  hundred 
fifty  families  who  would  be  small  entrepreneurs,  and 
Cesar  Chavez  put  the  proposal  down. 

But  we  did  that,  and  we  were — 

Morris:      It  sounds  like  it's  also  encouraging  the  small  family 
farm. 

Hawkins:     Oh  sure,  yes.   It  had  a  whole  bunch  of  sexy  things  to  it. 

Morris:      Did  you  have  problems  with  some  of  the  big  growers  in  that 
area? 

Hawkins:     No,  no.   I'm  sure  if  it  had  ever  gotten  really  big  you 
might  have,  but  then  they  would  have  had  the  economic 
power  to  work  with  the  farmers  anyway. 

Morris:      And  what  else  besides  the  strawberries? 

Hawkins:     God,  what  else  did  we  do?   It's  been  so  long  I  can't 

remember.  We  did  some  work  up  in  Oroville  in  trying  to 
put  together  a  wood  project,  cutting  oak  and  taking  it  to 
the  Bay  Area.   It  didn't  work. 

Morris :  Firewood? 

Hawkins :  Yes . 

Morris:  Somebody  did. 

Hawkins :  Oh  yes . 

Morris:      Bay  Area  street  corners  are  full  of  truckloads  of  firewood 
for  sale. 

Hawkins:     Oh,  now  they  are.  Then,  it  was  a  disaster. 
Morris:      Why? 
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Hawkins:     We  got  in  at  the  last  moment.   We  came  in  and  tried  to 
save  it.   Their  management  style  was  quite  egalitarian. 
The  manager  wore  a  red  hat,  and  every  day  the  hat  changed. 

Morris:      You  mean  you  had  the  hat  one  day,  and  I  had  it  the  next 
day? 

Hawkins:     Right,  right.   Yes.   It's  called  revolutionary 
management.   It  was  just  awful. 

Morris:      Did  people  go  some  place  and  say,  "I  have  this  neat 
idea,  me  and  my  friends  want  to  run  a  company,"  or 
were  you  going  out  looking? 

Hawkins:     No,  we  were  going  out  looking  for  things,  looking  for 
people  who  were  trying  to  start  things,  with  enough 
initiative  to  get  them  started.   In  fact,  we  even  called 
our  Ajudicare  experiment  part  of  our  economic  development 
because  if  you  can  get  lawyers  who  are  indigenous  to 
the  community,  they  are  a  key  to  economic  development. 

We  had  this  program  with  Farmers  Home  Administration 
where  we  were  increasing  their  outreach  so  that  you  could 
provide  low-income  housing  of  fairly  good  quality  to 
people  who  were  getting  involved  in  the  strawberry 
co-op.   The  idea  was  to  really  kind  of  try  to  integrate 
services  around  projects  rather  than  trying  to  integrate 
them  in  an  agency  like  we'd  been  doing  on  the  service- 
delivery  mechanism. 

What  else  did  we  do?  We  got  involved  in  some  catfish 
farms.   A  number  of  things. 

Morris:      Were  there  more  ideas  around  than  you  could  fund? 

Hawkins:     No,  most  of  the  ideas  weren't  worth  a  darn.   I  mean,  that 
was  a  romantic  concept  that  there  were  just  thousands  of 
entrepreneurs  out  there  who,  given  a  little  education  and 
a  little  money  would  be  in  business.  Well,  it  just  doesn't 
work  that  way.   At  the  end  I  became  convinced  what  you 
want  to  do  is  to  go  out  and  work  with  the  small  or  medium- 
size  entrepreneurs  to  expand  their  capacity  so  that  they 
can  hire  and  create  the  jobs  for  people. 

Morris:      The  idea  would  be  to  offer  them  some  assistance  and 
expansion  and  in  turn  do  you  ask  them  to  hire  some 
minorities,  some  new  kinds  of  people? 
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Hawkins:     Right,  yes. 

Morris:      How  did  you  find  projects  to  fund?  Did  you  read  the 

papers  or  talk  to  Reagan  contact  people  in  the  different 
counties  connected  with  strawberries  and  the — ? 

Hawkins:     No.   We  had  a  fellow  working  for  us  named  Jim  Gordon  who 
was  in  economic  development,  who'd  done  a  lot  of  work  in 
this  area,  and  we  ran  into  this  group.   And  of  course  a 
lot  of  people  came  just  naturally  because  they  wanted  to 
get  us  to  sign  off  on  their  grants  when  they  were  made  by 
Washington.*  So  we  ran  into  a  lot  of  people  who  came  just 
quite  naturally  because  we  were  the  focal  point  of  the 
process. 

Morris:      You  were  part  of  the  paperwork? 

Hawkins:  Yes.      If  we  didn't  like   it  and  vetoed  it,    that  was   it. 

We   didn't  use   that  hammer,   but   I  mean   they  understood   that. 

Morris:      Economic  development  is  kind  of  a  fascinating,  reverberating 
word.   There  was  also  an  economic  development  function  in 
the  Department  of  Finance,  and  the  governor  had  some  people 
in  the  office  working  on  it.  Was  there  any  connection 
between  them? 

Hawkins:     No,  no.  A  lot  of  theirs  was  the  tourism  and  attracting 

big  industry  to  California.   I  think  the  lieutenant  governor 
had  it  over  in  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research.  He 
had  that  economic  development  unit  with  EDA  [Economic 
Development  Administration]  pumping  money  into  it.   We 
really  didn't  do  a  lot  of  work  with  them,  because  at  that 
time,  you  know,  Reinecke  became  embroiled  in  the  ITT  issue, 
so  they  didn't  do  much.   In  fact,  Ed  Gillenwaters  was  the 
guy  who  ran  that  job.** 


*Asked  to  clarify  why  the  state  reviewed  OEO  applications 
after  they  had  been  approved  in  Washington,  Hawkins  replied 
in  a  note  returned  with  his  edited  transcript,  "We  evaluated 
because  Washington  made  grants  independently." 

**Edgar  Gillenwaters  was  director  of  the  California  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce  in  1971  and  1972.   See  interviews  in 
this  series  with  him  and  with  Edwin  Reinecke. 
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Morris:      I'm  also  trying  to  track  planning,  which  seems  to  wander 
around  between  the  lieutenant  governor's  office  and  the 
governor's  office,  but  they're  the  same  title  that  they  had 
been  in  the  Department  of  Finance.   And  none  of  this  involved 
ideas  from  all  the  people  on  the  governor's  team? 

Hawkins:     No,  I  don't  think  we  ever  had  an  integrated  policy  in 

economic  development  that  1^  knew  of;  I  never  saw  it.   And 
I  don't  think  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  ever  had 
a  role  in  that.   My  former  wife  worked  there,  as  an 
appointee,  and  I  think  she  spent  all  her  time  on 
environmental  impact  statements.   They  did  a  lot  of  work 
on  local  government;  they  had  the  Council  on  Intergovern 
mental  Relations. 

Morris:  Well,  that  seems  part  of  an  effort  that  also  didn't  seem 
to  come  to  much :  giving  the  lieutenant  governor  more  of 
an  actual  administrative  role. 

Hawkins:     In  fact,  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  to 

my  [local  government]  commission.   By  the  time  the  commission 
got  started,  Ed  was  embroiled  in  the  ITT  issue  and  he  just 
wasn't  focusing,  that's  all. 

Morris:      Earlier,  he  was  going  around  the  state  making  speeches, 
and  there  were  some  echoes  that  perhaps  he  was  trying  to 
build  a  political  base  to  rival  the  governor's. 

Hawkins:     Well,  that's  just  the  normal  tension  between  those  two 

offices.   I  think  the  governor  was  trying  to  give  Ed  some 

things  to  do  to  build  a  base.   I  mean  I  think  the 

governor  wanted  him  to  succeed  him,  and  one  of  Ed's  problems 

was  the  natural  tensions  between  his  staff  and  the  governor's 

staff. 


Local  Officials'  Problems^// 


Morris:      And  your  work  with  city  and  county  people  for  the  OEO 
operations  didn't  feed  into  any  overall  sense  of  how 
the  state  related  to  local  government? 

Hawkins:     No.   The  governor's  policy  on  that  was  that  we  would  help 
any  city  and  county  become  a  community  action  agency,  if 
they  so  desired.   But  most  of  the  time  that  I  was  dealing 
with  local  officials  was  in  a  kind  of  a  firefighting  posture. 
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Morris:      They  would  come  to  you  when  their  programs  were  in  trouble? 
Hawkins :     Right . 

Morris:      Or  you  would  go  to  them  and  say,  "Your  program  is  in 
trouble." 

Hawkins:     Right. 
Morris:      Which? 

Hawkins:     Both.  Most  of  the  time  they  were  coming  up  to 
Sacramento  when  they  were  getting  the  heat. 

Morris:      From  their  local  constituency? 
Hawkins :     Yes . 

Morris:      Was  there  much  resistance  or  opposition  to  the  OEO  programs 
in  local  communities? 

Hawkins:     Well,  what  would  happen  would  be  that  poverty-program 
people  would  start  some  kind  of  hassle  going  in  the 
community;  and  they  would  get  other  people  fighting  them. 
The  local  officials  were  just  not  well  suited  to  be 
fighting  those  kinds  of  battles;  don't  like  them.  We 
were  just  called  in  to  solve  those  kinds  of  problems. 

Morris:      Sounds  curious.   By  and  large,  did  the  OEO  programs 

and  the  CAP  programs  kind  of  fade  out  and  into  the  Model 
Cities  programs  that  came  along  a  few  years  later? 

Hawkins:     No,  basically  OEO  has  become  a  social-service  agency, 
by  and  large.   OEO  never  had  a  physical  revitalization 
thrust  that  Model  Cities  had;  it  was  more  in  the  social 
service  area,  job  training,  Headstart,  Meals  on  Wheels.   I 
mean,  "innovative"  programs  in  the  social  service  area  is 
what  they've  become. 

Morris:      And  what  happened  to  the  program  after  you  left? 
Hawkins:     You  mean  nationally  or  statewide? 
Morris:      Statewide. 

Hawkins:     Well,  Sal  Espana  took  it  over  and  continued  to  run  it, 
fairly  uneventfully,  I  think,  from  then  on. 
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Morris:      Had  he  been  in  the  program? 

Hawkins:     Yes.,  he'd  been  our  director  of  evaluation, 
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VII   GOVERNOR  REAGAN'S  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  TASK  FORCE, 
1973-1974 


Conflicting  Philosophies  of  Regional  Government 


Morris:      When  did  you  first  hear  that  the  governor  was  going  to 
put  on  a  local  government  task  force? 

Hawkins:     Well,  they  announced  they  were  going  to  have  these  three 

task  forces.   They  had  that  meeting,  I  forget  where  it  was, 
where  the  governor  went  somewhere  for  a  weekend,  and  they 
came  up  with  the  three  task  force  idea,  and  they  announced 
it. 

Morris:      Were  you  looking  for  something  new  to  do  at  that  point? 

Hawkins:     Oh,  yes.  Well,  I  was  offered  a  job  at  national  OEO  with 
Howie  Phillips.   I  wasn't  in  the  mood  to  take  that.   I 
went  over  and  told  Ed  Meese  I  wanted  to  get  out.   I'd  had 
enough  of  OEO,  I'd  had  two  and  a  half  years.   And  a  fellow 
who  I  had  been  working  with  in  the  governor's  office, 
a  fellow  named  Roger  Magyar — have  you  interviewed  him? 

Morris:      We're  planning  to. 

Hawkins:     Yes,  he's  good.  He  had  been  our  liaison  in  OEO. 

Morris:      Liaison  with — ? 

Hawkins:     The  governor's  office,  he  was  working  in  the  governor's 
office.   So  I  told  Magyar  I  was  ready  to  accept  Phillips' 
offer  unless  there  was  something  better  in  California, 
{laughing] 
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Morris:      Good  strategy. 

Hawkins:     And  Ed  and  I  sat  down  and  cut  the  deal.   I  ran  OEO  for 
about  three  months  after  I  was  made  chairman,  then 
Espana  took  over. 

Morris:      It's  kind  of  late  in  the  administration,  wasn't  it,  to 

try  and  have  an  impact  on  something  like  local  government? 

Hawkins:     Well,  it  wasn't.   If  they  had  been  successful  on  Prop  1, 
we  may  have  had  a  chance.   But  given  the  posture  that  we 
took  in  the  task  force  report  there  was  no  chance;  they 
just  weren't  going  to  touch  it.* 

Morris:      The  governor's  office  wasn't  going  to  touch  it? 

Hawkins:     Well,  nobody  was  going  to  touch  it.   John  Knox  {chairman 

of  the  Assembly  Local  Government  CommitteeJ  and  I  juat 
'  were  180  degrees  apart  on  the  regionalism  question. 

Morris:      There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  seem  paradoxical  in  reading 
about  the  task  force  fifteen  years  later.   Governor  Reagan 
was  reported  as,  when  he  established  the  task  force,  saying 
that  he  wanted  to  res-tructure  local  governments  and  that 
he  was  talking  ab.out  possibly  redrawing  county  lines,  and 
doing  away  with  various  levels  of  government  and  combining 
them.   And  yet  his  philosophical  stance  had  been  that 
government  decisions  should  be  made  at  the  lowest  level 
possible. 

Hawkins:     Do  you  want  a  cup  of  coffee? 
Morris:      Sure,  [brief  tape  interruption] 

Hawkins:     — and  my  own  judgment  at  this  point  in  time  is  that  the 
governor  didn't  write  any  of  his  press,  that  it  was 
written  by  people  in  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research, 
that  expressed  the  prevailing  philosophy  about  local 
government  reform.   Our  mandate  in  the  task  force  was  just 
loaded  with  all  that  reform  stuff.   The  numbers  game,  I 
called  it.   You  know,  fifty-eight  counties,  four  hundred 


*"Public  Benefits  from  Public  Choice,"  Local  Government 
Reform  Task  Force  Report,  released  by  State  Office  of 
Planning  and  Research,  July  24,  1974. 
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Hawkins:     and  ten  cities,  and  five  thousand  special  districts.   By 
enumerating  the  numbers  you  have  expressed  a  pathological 
condition.  jMorris  laughs]   Well,  no,  I  mean  that's  true. 
I  mean  that  delivery  is  a  pejorative  one:   there's 
something  wrong  with  that,  systematically. 

Morris:      With  all  those  numbers,  yes. 

Hawkins:  Yes.  I  kept  asking  people  to  prove  it,  and  nobody  here 
[in  Sacramento]  would  prove  it  to  me.  But  I  think  what 
happened  was — in  fact,  it  wasn't  until  the  governor  was 
out  of  office  that  he  really  had  a  chance  to  go  through 
the  report,  and  I  was  driving  down  the  road  and  I  heard 
him  make,  at  two  separate  times,  very  laudatory  remarks 
about  the  report. 

Morris:      In  his  weekly  broadcast? 

Hawkins:     Yes.  {laughing]   I  about  fell  out  of  my  car. 

Morris:      That's  a  great  vote  of  confidence. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  said,  "I  want  you  to 
chair  this  thing?"  What  did  he  say  to  you  on  it  aside  from 
what  was  coming  out  in  the  press? 

Hawkins:     Well,  he  didn't  say  anything.   I  never  talked  to  him  about 
it.   Meese  and  I  talked  about  it,  and  that  was  it. 

Morris:      Well,  what  did  Meese  say  that  you  should  be  looking  for  and 
doing? 

Hawkins:     Ed  wanted  us  to  get  a  good  factual  basis  so  that  we  had  a 

factual  basis  for  the  report,  and  I  think — and  I  don't  know 
this  for  a  fact — but  I  think  Ed  wanted  a  lot  of  stream 
lining.   I  think  everybody  thought  that  the  mandate  was 
perfectly  clear.   There  was  an  assumption  that  we  ought  to 
redraw  county  boundaries;  we  ought  to  make  it  into  regional 
governments . 

Morris:      Were  the  cities  and  counties  saying  this? 

Hawkins:     Well,  it's  funny,  you  know.   They  all  paid  lip  service  to 
it,  because  at  the  time  that's  what  you  paid  lip  service 
to,  that  was  the  god  of  the  age. 
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Morris:      Larger  was  better? 

Hawkins:     Yes.   That  small  counties  were  inefficient,  big  counties 
were  efficient.   Big  units  could  plan  better  than  small 
units.   Big  units  could  implement  better  than  small  units. 
That  was  just  accepted  gospel.   But,  you  know,  if  you 
really  got  down  to  a  concrete  proposal  {chuckles]  where 
their  interests  were  fundamentally  threatened — 

Morris:      "Okay,  re-form  your  county  but  leave  mine  alone  because 
mine  is  perfect." 

Hawkins:     Absolutely.   Right.  "Ours  works."  [laughing] 
Morris:      Yes,  "ours  works." 

Hawkins:     We  were  struggling  with  how  we  could  handle  the  county 

issue  equitably.   What  Chuck  Hobbs  did  is  he  said,  "Well, 
I  mean  it's  only  fair  that  every  county  have  a  little 
beachfront  property  and  that  every  county  have  a  few 
mountains,  a  little  valley.   Right?"  So  we  just  took 
straight  lines  and  drew  them  equidistant  down  the  coast, 
straight  across,  .[laughing] 

Morris:      You  guys  must  have  been  in  pretty  bad  shape  by  then. 


Task  Force  Members  and  Organization 


Morris:      Who  picked  the  commission,  the  task  force? 

Hawkins:     Don  Livingston  wanted  this  guy  Phillips  and  Strathman. 
What  the  hell  was  his  name?   John  Phillips,  who  was  the 
city  administrator  of  Pasadena. 

Morris:      Did  you  know  he'd  also  been  city  manager  of  Berkeley? 
Hawkins:     Yes. 

And  Earl  Strathman,  who  was  the  CAO  of  Oakland. 
They  were  pretty  much  picked  by  the  governor's  office. 
I  picked  Hobbs  and  a  few  of  the  other  members,  [brief 
tape  interruption  after  knock  comes  at  door] 

Morris:      The  other  two  members  were  Allen  Hyman  and  a  guy  named 
Gregory  Krohm. 
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Hawkins:     Right. 

Morris:      Had  you  worked  with  them  before? 

Hawkins:     No.  They  were  basically  young  graduate  students.   They 

were  young  professors  that  we'd  picked  out  of  the  academic 
world. 

Morris:      How  did  you  pick  them  out  of  the  academic  world? 

Hawkins:     Well,  I  just  went  around  and  talked  to  people,  like 

Allen  Hyman  at  UCLA.   Allen  had  just  graduated  from  there, 
and  .[Gregory]  Krohm  was  from  the  Center  for  Public  Choice  in 
Virginia,  and  we  picked  him  up. 

Morris:      He  was  listed  as  a  Roseville  economist  in  the  California 
Journal. 

Hawkins:  He  moved  to  Roseville.  [chuckles] 

Morris:  I  see.   Okay. 

Hawkins:  And  became  a  Roseville  economist. 

Morris:  So  you  brought  him  in  from  out  of  state. 

Hawkins :  Yes . 

Morris:  Fresh  out  of  graduate  school. 

Hawkins:  Right. 

Morris:      And  then  Craig  Stubblebine  and  William  Niskanen  from 
Claremont  and  Berkeley? 

Hawkins:     Right,  right. 

Morris:      Had  you  already  been  in  conversation  with  them  on  government 
structure? 

Hawkins:     Oh  yes,  I  knew  both  of  them,  yes. 

Morris:      Stubblebine  had  also  done  some  work  on  the  task  force. 

Hawkins:     Yes.   Niskanen  was  the  guy  who  really  did  the  work  for  us. 
Craig  had  a  minor  role  to  play,  because  Bill  was  the  real 
kingpin. 
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Morris:      That's  interesting.   So  it  was  heavy  with  the  professional- 
economist,  government-thinker  and  a  small  input  of 
operating — 

Hawkins:     Well,  no.   We  had  Hobbs  on  there  and  myself  and  Strathman 
and  Phillips.   We'd  all  had  lots  of  practical  experience. 
And  we  knew  we  had  a  lot  of  econometric  stuff  in  terms 
of  sizing  up  this  economy-of-scale  argument,  and  that's 
why  we  had  the  academics  involved. 

We  had  Bill  do  a  lot  of  work  on  the  structural 
issues  for  us.   He  was  a  good  practitioner-academic.   And 
I  knew  right  off  the  bat  that  Phillips  and  Strathman  were 
biased  in  favor  of  bigger  is  better,  and  I  consciously 
put  the  other  two  on  to  balance  it  out. 

Morris:      It's  interesting,  the  quantity  of  Alameda  County  input. 

Hawkins:      [laughing]   There's  nothing  strange  about  that.   You  draw 
from  the  experiences  of  one  man  pretty  heavily  in  these 
administrations,  and  that  was  Ed's  jMeese]  influence. 
Ed  and  what's  his  name?  Don  Livingston  was  then  over 
there,  and  he  was  from  Alameda  County. 

Morris:      And  he  was  by  then  head  of  the  program  unit? 

Hawkins:     Yes,  right. 

Morris:      Was  he  interested  in  this  local  government  thing? 

Hawkins:     Well,  I  don't  know.   You  know,  he  was  basically  head  of 
the  legislative  unit  and  Bob  de  Monte  at  OPR  reported  to 
him,  and  we  were  attached  by  contract  to  OPR. 

Morris:  So  you  were  kind  of  a  contract  group? 

Hawkins:  Yes,  we  all  had  contracts. 

Morris:  You  too? 

Hawkins:  Oh,  yes. 

Morris:  You  went  off  the  state  payroll  and  became  a  contractor. 

Hawkins:  Yes. 
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Morris:      Fascinating.   It's  a  small  group.  You  know,  I'm 

interested  in  the  nature  of  task  forces  as  they  evolved 
in  the  Reagan  years.  The  first  one  was  two  hundred  and 
some-odd  people. 

Hawkins:     The  businessman's  task  force? 

Morris:      The  businessman's  task  force.*  And  then  by  the  time  you 
got  to  welfare  reform  and  criminal  justice,  you  had  the 
agency  heads  and  usually  Ed  and  then  a  couple  of  technicians. 

Hawkins :     Yes . 

Morris:      This  is  a  different  mix. 

Hawkins:     Well,  this  one  was  a  different  mix  because  we  knew  we  had 
to  get  local  officials  involved,  and  we  knew  that  we  had 
to  get  some  academic  expertise  on  the  task  force.  At  least 
I  did. 


Alternate  Findings  on  Special  Districts  and  Local 
Agency  Formation 


Hawkins:     At  the  time  we  started,  I  didn't  know  that  we  were  going 
to  come  out  the  way  we  came  out;  I  had  no  idea  that 
was  going  to  be  the  outcome.   And  it  was  interesting  the 
way  the  California  Journal  took  the  special  district  thing 
and  blew  it  up,  because  our  findings  on  special  districts 
were  that  they  had  not  been  developed  arbitrarily.**  I  mean, 
if  you  went  back  and  looked  at  state  law,  there  were 
reasons  for  it.  And  they  were  the  only  unit  of  government 
we  could  find  that  came  out  and  went  into  business  on  a 
fairly  regular  basis. 


*Governor's  Survey  on  Efficiency  and  Cost  Control,  1967-68. 

**"Reagan  Task.  Force  Surprise;  Special  District  is  the  most 
efficient  form  of  local  government,"  California  Journal , 
January  1974,  and  "The  task-force  report  Reagan  did'n't 
buy,"  California  Journal,  September  1974.   See  appendix. 
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Morris:      I  was  surprised  to  read  that  in  the  California  Journal 
summary . 

Hawkins:     Yes,  about  three  percent  every  year  go  out  of  business. 
A  lot  of  it  is  due  to  urbanization;  there  just  isn't  any 
use  for  them  any  more.   And,  you  know,  they're  instruments 
of  government  that  have  capabilities  and  limitations. 
And,  God,  the  hullabaloo  that  created.   Now  I'm  glad  it 
happened;  I  mean  I  couldn't  be  happier  that  it  happened 
that  way . 

Morris:      Going  into  it,  do  you  recall  if  you  had  any  ideas  about 

how  it  might  turn  out  or  what  you  would  like  to  see  come  out 
of  it? 

Hawkins:     I  had  been  trained  in  graduate  school  in  political  philosophy 
and  had  read  the  Federalist  Papers  and  was  a  federalist 
and  was  very  taken  with  the  work  of  the  Ostroms,  Vince 
and  Elinor,  and  the  kind  of  whole  public-choice,  federalist 
approach.   So  my  argument  going  in  was  people  are  going 
to  have  to  prove  to  me  that  the  situation  was  pathological. 
The  thing  I  guess  I  didn't  realize — and  if  you  read  the  task 
force  report — we  came  down  very  hard  on  the  state.* 

Morris:      Did  you? 

Hawkins:     Oh,  yes  we  blamed  the  state.   In  fact  we  almost  predicted 
Proposition  13  [1978]  coming  out  the  door.   Well,  you 
already  had  the  Watson  amendments  [tax  limitation];  the 
signals  were  clear.   You  just  couldn't  keep  on  mandating 
things  and  forcing  the  cities  to  bear  the  costs.   I  mean 
the  evidence  was  just  clear  that  increasingly  local 
revenues  were  going  to  pay  for  fixed  costs  in  state 
mandates.   You  can't  talk  about  local  governments  very 
long  if  the  margin  of  dollars  is  being  eaten  up  by  state 
mandates. 


*The  report  refers  to  "fragmentation  of  authority  at  higher 
levels  of  government"  Cpage  8)  and  "constraints  imposed 
by  the  s.tate  on  taxing  power  and  program  performance" 
(page  23.) 
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Hawkins:     So  we  came  down  very  hard  on  the  state.   And  I  think  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  governor's  office  didn't  care  for 
that  conclusion.   And  we  didn't  provide  the  professional- 
manager  type  with  the  clean  school  answer,  the  casebook 
answer,  because  the  casebook  answer  doesn't  work. 

Morris:      You  said  that  Professor  Niskanen  did  some  initial  original 
research. 

Hawkins:     He  did  research  on  schools  and  LAFCOs .  He  did  a  lot  of 
original  research  of  schools  and  the  effect  of  size  on 
schools,  and  he  also  did  quite  a  bit  of  work  on  the  whole 
LAFCO  issue,  Local  Agency  Formation  Commission.   In  fact, 
it's  interesting  to  see  now  that  his  argument  that  LAFCO 
would  in  fact  produce  serious  inefficiencies  on  local 
government— service  provision  because  they  would  drive  out 
the  competition  has  been  verified.   There  have  now  been 
two  national  studies  done  that  show  that  there  are  very 
serious  effects  to  LAFCOs.  And  of  course,  we  made  those 
recommendations  and  it  just  drove  John  Knox  right  through 
the  roof,  [laughingj 

Morris:      Was  the  problem  with  the  LAFCOs  that  they  intervened 
another  body  into  the  decisionmaking? 

Hawkins:     Well,  the  problem  with  LAFCO 's  is  they're  a  cartel 

arrangement,  in  which  basically  you  try  to  divide  up  all 
the  local  government  turf . 

Morris:      Between  existing  officials? 

Hawkins:     Between  existing  officials.   And  you  make  it  almost 

impossible  to  de-consolidate.   You  make  it  hard  to  create 
special  districts.  And,  again,  it  gets  back  to  this  ideal 
notion  that  all  these  guys  walk  around  with  that  in  one 
territory  you  should  only  have  one  unit  of  government. 

And  I  keep  on  telling  those  boys,  the  guys  who 
espouse  that,  "Well,  if  that  were  true,  then  there's 
no  need  for  cities  and  counties;  they  should  just  be 
administrative  arms  of  the  state  because  we  only  want  one 
unit  of  government."  They  never  thought  that  was  humorous, 
I  don't  know  whether  I  got  the  logic  through  to  them. 

Morris:      Well,  the  county  and  the  city  were  there  before  the 

mosquito-abatement  district  and  the  transit  district  and 
water  district. 
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Hawkins:     Well,  counties  clearly  work  because  the  counties  were 

early  creatures  of  the  state.   Lots  of  the  cities  weren't 
there.   Lots  of  the  cities  were  districts  first  and  then 
cities.   In  fact,  lots  of  counties  just  couldnlt  have  done 
anything  without  districts.   Lines  of  communication  weren't 
there  so  you  couldn't  manage  it  if  you  had  even  tried. 


Task  Force  Process 


Morris: 


Hawkins : 


Morris : 

Hawkins: 
Morris: 
Hawkins : 


I'm  interested  in  the  process  of  the  task  force.   Did  you 
work,  all  of  you  together,  on  your  own  and  then  take  it  to 
the  governor? 

No.   What  we  did  is,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly — and, 
you  know,  I  have  all  the  files  of  that  task  force.   I 
imagine  I'll  just  send  them  to  the  Hawkins  Memorial  Library 
when  I  pass  on. 


Well,  that's  an  alternative, 
to  the — 

Bancroft? 


You  might  want  to  send  them 


Morris: 


Bancroft  would  be  delighted.   Or  the  Hoover  Institution. 
Oh,  that's  right. 

What  we  did  is  we  divided  the  mission  of  the  task 
force  up  into  concrete  issue  areas .   We  had  issues  of  home 
rule,  which  John  Phillips  managed.   I  did  regionalism. 
Greg  Krohm  did  econoraies-of -scale,  and  I  forget  what  else. 
Hobbs  did  all  the  data  and  policy  work  on  state  and  local 
fiscal  policy  relationships;  a  massive  amount  of  work. 
Things  like  in-kind  contributions  from  state  parks  probably 
exceeding  $200,000,  and  trying  to  set  up  a  matrix. 
Disaggregate  fiscal  data  flows  so  you  could  tell  what  was 
going  on  between  levels  of  government.   We  contracted  with 
Bill  Niskanen  to  do  the  boundaries  and  size  issue.   Craig 
Stubblebine  did  some  work  on  land  use.   And  then  what  we 
would  do,  we  would  develop  a  working  memo  and  from  that 
we  would  move  to  a  decision  memo,  which  would  go  to  the 
governor's  office. 

Piece  by  piece. 
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Hawkins:     Yes.   Then  we  held  a  retreat  up  in  El  Dorado  Hills  in 
which  we  brought  a  number  of  academics  out — Vince  and 
Elinor  Ostrom,  Niskanen  was  there,  Stubblebine — in  which 
we  went  all  over  these  issues  for  two  days  and  tried  to 
get  a  direction.   And  the  problem  was  we  just  couldn't 
get  a  direction. 

Morris:      Did  you  have  any  sort  of  by-the-way  discussions  with 

other  people  besides  Phillips  and  Strathman  around  the 
state? 

Hawkins:     Oh.,  yes.   We  had  ten  or  twelve  public  hearings  around  the 
state.  We  had  every  group  in  for  a  two— day  conference  at 
the  airport.  We  had  special  districts,  we  had  regional 
governments,  we  had  counties,  we  had  cities.   I  forget  what 
else  we  had. 


Morris:      This  is  in  addition  to  the  hearings? 

Hawkins:     Oh,  yes.   And  then  Earl  Strathman  did  work  on  issues  of 
public  relations  and  citizen  input  and  communication. 

Morris:      [gives  a  small  laugh] 

Hawkins:     Yes,  that  was  almost  ironic.   And  he  had  a  steering 

committee  for  that;  we  put  together  a  steering  committee 
on  the  economies  of  scale.   Oh  no,  I  mean  we  had  too  much 
participation. 

Morris:      What  was  this  League  of  California  Cities  project  that  was 
going  on  parallel? 

Hawkins:     Yes,  and  I  can't  remember  anything  about  that. 

Morris:      They  put  together  a  plan  very  quickly,  perhaps  because 
they  wanted  something  approved  by  LCC  before  your  task- 
force  report  was  out.  What  I  picked  up  from  the  California 
Journal  were  some  interesting  ideas  that  there  should  be 
comprehensive  city  land-use  planning  and  control  and  cities 
should  develop  a  social-services  general  plan,  which  sounds 
innocuous  enough. 

Hawkins:     Well,  no,  that  was  just  trying  to  take  it  away  from  the 
count  ies .  [  laughing.] 

Morris:      Okay.   Well,  that  there  should  be  a  general — you  know,  social 
services  as  part  of  the  city  master  plan. 
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Hawkins :     Yes . 

Morris:      And  they  had  some  concern  about  establishing  a  state 
wide  employee  relations  board.   Then,  they  were  . 
recommending  the  transfer  of  all  welfare  costs  to  the 
federal  government,  city  and  county.   And  that  -one  was 
an  issue  that  was  very  much  being  discussed  at  that  point. 
Were  these  ideas — ? 

Hawkins:     By  definition,  we  stayed  out  of  the  welfare  area. 
Morris:      You  were  just  talking  about  administrative  matrix? 

Hawkins:     Well,  we  were  willing  to  recommend  the  creation  of  a 

state-local  board  to  start  working  through  these  kinds  of 
issues,  but  that  never  went  anywhere. 

Morris:      Did  this  League  of  California  Cities  plan  cause  any 
difficulties  or  did  anybody  pay  any  attention  to  it? 

Hawkins:     No,  because  everybody  said  nothing  was  going  to  happen  until 
after  the  governor's  task  force  reported.   That  kind 
of  froze  the  issue  into  cement. 


Lack  of  Consensus  in  the  Governor's  Office  and  Cabinet 


Morris:      Okay,  so  you're  up  there  in  El  Dorado  Hills  and  there  is 
no  direction,  so  no  consensus. 

Hawkins:     No  consensus. 

Morris:      No  consensus,  [pause]  Was  Ed  Meese  at  that  retreat? 

Hawkins:     The  end  result  that  came  out  of  that — and  Frank  Walton 

summarized  what  the  feeling  of  the  cabinet  was,  I  think — 
he  wanted  us  to  go  back  and  write  a  final  document  that  we 
could  then  discuss.   So  we  went  back;  in  fact,  we  did 
write  a  final  document. 

Morris:      Walton  asked  for  this  final  document? 

Hawkins:     Well,  basically  summarizing,  that  we  needed  to  get  a  final 
document  up. 
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Hawkins:    The  politics  of  this  are  fascinating.   We  went  back  and 
wrote  that  document.   If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
that  was  at  the  end  of  February  that  we  submitted  the 
document  to  the  governor's  office.  And  immediately  Don 
Livingston  had  the  thing  sent  over  to  the  Department  of 
Finance  to  check  our  data,  right?  Ye's,  on  the  economies 
of  scale.   And  the  Department  of  Finance  came  back,  and,  they 
had  some  problems  with  our  estimates.  Well,  of  course,  what 
they  forgot  to  say  was  that  our  findings  were  consistent  with 
about  twenty-five  findings  from  studies  both  in  the  state 
and  out  of  state  by  independent  scholars  all  around  the 
world.   I  mean,  the  findings  were  fairly  consistent. 

But  that  was  clearly  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  report 
or  to  put  it  in  question,  which  then  allowed  the  governor's 
office  to  say,  "Well,  we're  taking  it  under  submission  and 
we're  going  to  look  at  the  recommendations."  And  I  think 
what  that  reflected  more  than  anything  else  was  the  lack 
of  consensus  and  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  governor's 
office  in  March  of  1973  that  they  weren't  going  to  take  on 
any  more  hard  issues. 

Morris:  Major  battles. 

Hawkins:  Yes,  and  I  can  understand  that.   That  didn't  bother  me. 

Morris:  What  was  the  cabinet  discussion  like  on — 

Hawkins:  Oh,  it  was  very  good. 

Morris:  — on  this  body  of  information? 

Hawkins:    Very  good.   I  mean,  you  know,  we  had  these  people  in.   We 
had  very  good  and  heated  debates ,  as  you  can  imagine , 
between  somebody  like  myself  and  Earl  Strathman  and  John 
Phillips  and  Bill  Niskanen.   They  were  very  focused,  and 
they  were  very  sharp.  And  I  think  at  that  point  the  cabinet 
just  wasn't  ready  to  take  on  that  sharp  an  issue. 

Morris:  Now,  let  me  see  if  I've  got  this  straight.  Did  the  cabinet 
members,  the  agency  heads,  come  to  your  retreat,  or  did  you 
take  the  results  of — ? 

Hawkins:    Oh,  no,  they  came  to  the  retreat. 
Morris:     They  came  to  the  retreat? 
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Hawkins:    Yes.   And  we  weren't  submitting  a  lot  of  things  then;  it  was 
just  a  matter  of  trying  to  lay  out  a  lot  of  the  issues  and 
the  directions  we  were  going.   It  was  usually  simpler  if 
we  did  that. 

Morris:     Was  this  all  day  or  two  days? 

Hawkins :    We  were  there  for  two  days . 

Morris:     Did  you  take  walks  in  the  woods  in  between? 

Hawkins:    Oh,  I  guess  we  did  a  little  of  that,  but  it  was  pretty  heavy 
stuff.   We  went  right  straight  through;  it  was  a  fairly  heavy 
drill.   I  think  it  was  two  days  of  solid  meetings.   There  was 
none  of  this  kind  of  walking  through  the  redwoods,  [chuckles] 
In  El  Dorado  Hills  you  don't  walk  through  redwoods  anyway. 

Morris:  True,  true,  but  you  walk  through  the — 

Hawkins:  Mesquite,  right. 

Morris:  Did  the  governor  join  you? 

Hawkins :  No . 

Morris:     You  know,  I'm  interested  and  impressed  that  people  like 

Frank  Walton  and  Verne  Orr — Jim  Jenkins,  at  that  point,  or 
Jim  Hall? 

Hawkins:    No,  neither  one  of  them.   Brian  was  out  campaigning. 

Morris:     But  that,  you  know,  people  at  that  level  would  spend  two 
days — 

Hawkins:    No,  no;  they  were  interested  in  the  issue,  they  really  were. 
In  fact,  Verne  Orr  was  one  of  our  best  supporters;  I  was 
always  amazed  by  that.   Verne  Orr  and  Jim  Stearns  and  Frank 
Walton  were  basically  sympathetic  to  everything  we  were  trying 
to  do. 

Morris:     Let  me  put  on  a  new  tape,  because  I  think  this  is  still  a 
discussion  that  hasn't  been  settled  in  this  country,  and 
probably  never  will — 
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Governance  as  Politics; 
Contract  Cities//// 


Neighborhood  Units  of  Government, 


Morris:     What  were  your  own  personal  ideas  about  what  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  state  and  local  relations? 

Hawkins:    Well,  the  problem  that  you  have  here  is  whether — I  think  the 
division  here  is  basically  one  between  notions  of  governance 
as  administration  rather  than  governance  as  politics.  All 
right?  And  if  you  take  the  notion  of  state  and  local  relations 
as  issues  of  governance  and  that  they  are  to  be  fundamentally 
determined  by  constitutional  decisions  and  by  citizen  choice, 
that  calls  for  a  much  different  set  of  prescriptions  about 
government  than  if  your  concern  is  about  administration,  or 
if  you  see  government  as  just  an  issue  of  management.  And 
the  consolidation  people  basically  look  at  governance  as  an 
issue  of  management.   State  and  local  relations  are  a 
management  problem,  and  therefore  all  this  fragmentation  makes 
it  hard  to  manage.   I  happen  to  believe  that  we're  better  off, 
in  fact,  if  our  political  institutions  are  governed  rather 
than  managed. 

Morris:     "Governed"  being? 

Hawkins:    That  our  government  organizations  are  a  function  of  choice 
rather  than  a  function  of  force  or  just  habit. 

For  example,  I  think  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
we  need  more  public  schools  rather  than  less  public  schools, 
that  our  big  public  schools  are  a  disaster.  And  all  the 
evidence  that  I  can  see  from  the  likes  of  Goodlad  and  Barker, 
just  study  after  study,  if  you  want  people  to  invest  in  their 
schools  they've  got  to  be  small.*  That  means  you've  got 
to  have  more  of  them.  And,  well,  to  the  person  who  likes 
order,  that  sounds  of  disorder.  What  you  want  is  one  big 
large  school  system.   If  bigger  is  better,  the  Los  Angeles 
school  system  should  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  goodness,  and, 
God,  it's  awful;  it's  one  of  the  worst  districts  in  the 
world . 


*Goodlad,  John  I.,  A  Place  Called  School  (New  York:   McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1984). 

Barker,  Roger  G.  and  Paul  V.  Gump,  Big  School,  Small  School, 
(California:   Stanford  University  Press,  1964). 
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Hawkins:    I  think  what  happens  is  that  as  you  create  these  big  units 

of  government  in  which  citizens  have  almost  no  voice,  people 
turn  to  private  activity  rather  than  public  activity. 

Morris:     Did  you  find  any  kind  of  linkage  between  the  largeness  of 
government  units  and  the  statistics  on  lower  and  lower 
voting  and  that  kind  of  thing,  or  was  that  outside  your 
focus? 

Hawkins:    Well,  we  looked  at  some  of  that  and  the  data  there  is 

ambiguous.  All  too  often  we  use  voting  as  the  only  indication 
of  participation,  and  there 're  lots  of  ways  people  participate 
in  their  units  of  government. 

Morris:     Through  paying  taxes  and — ? 

Hawkins:    Well,  and  there's  going  to  board  meetings  and  there's  being 
involved  in  projects,  there's  co-production,  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  people  can  be  involved.   And  the  issue 
isn't  big  or  large.   I  mean  there "re  some  things  in  which 
you  need  large-scale  units  of  government  to  do  things .   And 
there  are  other  things  where  the  scale  is  irrelevant. 

Morris:     You  also  were  discussing  the  idea  of  small  neighborhood 
governments.   Was  that  a  new  idea? 

Hawkins:    No,  it  was  perking  around  at  that  time  and  certainly  it  hadn't 
penetrated  the  policy  process  in  any  depth.   And,  it  drives 
city  managers  crazy.   What  they  wanted  to  argue  is,  "Well,  yes, 
there  should  be  a  neighborhood  unit  of  organization,  and  it 
should  have  an  advisory  board,  and  they  can  advise  us  on  what 
should  happen."  And  our  position  was  fundamentally  different: 
No,  there  should  be  a  neighborhood  unit  of  government,  we 
should  determine  what  its  purposes  should  be,  and  it  should 
have  adequate  authority  to  carry  out  those  purposes,  and  it 
should  be  structured  in  such  a  way  that  it  coordinates  with 
the  activities  of  the  city. 

Morris:     Like  this  area  of  Sacramento  should  decide  on  what  day  its 
streets  are  going  to  be  cleaned? 

Hawkins:    Well,  not  so  much  that.   For  example,  let's  say  that  the  City 
of  Sacramento  formed  a  neighborhood  improvement  district  in 
which  they  can  determine  how  ten  percent  of  their  property 
tax  would  be  prioritized  in  terms  of  service.  They  might 
say,  "No,  we  want  to  buy  more  police  service  and  less 
recreation." 
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Morris:     The  next  neighborhood. 

Hawkins :    Right .   "Or  we  want  to  do  this  more  than  that . "  And  by 

giving  them  that  kind  of  real  authority,  where  they  have  to 
make  real  decisions  with  real  money,  you're  getting  them 
involved  in  a  process  that  has  real  integrity. 

Morris:     But  to  administer  that  would  increase  the  cost  of  city 
government  tremendously,  wouldn't  it? 

Hawkins:    Well,  would  it  or  wouldn't  it?  And  the  question  it — 
Morris:     All  that  additional  payroll  and  bookkeeping  and  scheduling. 

Hawkins:    But  the  issue  is  do  we  want  to  create  systems  that  are 

administratively  efficient  and  responsive,  and  I'm  not  sure 
that  these  big  administrative  systems  are  responsive  at  all. 
That  was  the  evidence.   I  mean  if  they  are  why  do  large- 
scale  units  of  government  show  systematic  diseconomies  of 
scale?  The  only  one  in  California  that  didn't  show  systematic 
diseconomies  of  scale  was  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Morris:     Really! 

Hawkins:    Oh,  yes.   I  mean  all  the  evidence,  here,  abroad,  even  my 
commission  is  now  blessed  with  the  evidence,  shows  that 
you  get  economies  of  scale  when  you  get  to  a  city  of  about 
twenty-five  thousand,  and  then  you  get  the  bottom  of  the 
curve  where  you  get  efficient  operations.  About  twenty-five 
hundred  thousand,  you  start  to  realize  serious  diseconomies. 
Now,  how  can  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  with  seven  million 
people,  be  right  at  the  average  cost  curve?  The  only 
explanation  we  have  is  contracting. 

At  the  time,  Sheriff  [Paul]  Pitchess  told  me,  "You 
know,  if  I  want  to  keep  all  my  helicopters  going,  I've  got 
to  keep  Lynwood  happy.  And,  by  God,  every  couple  of  years 
they  sting  me  and  I've  got  to  go  back  in  and  repaint  the 
things."  I  mean  it's  just  that  simple,  that — 

Morris:     He's  got  to  respond  to  all  those  different  city  governments — 

Hawkins:    That's  right. 

Morris:     — who  buy  their  police  protection  from  him. 

Hawkins:    And  some  of  them  buy  so  much,  some  of  them  buy  something 
else.   I  mean  they  tailor  their  services. 
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Hawkins:    I  myself  am  very  taken  with  splitting  the  political  function 
from  the  production  function.   Contract  cities  make  a  lot  of 
sense  to  me.   The  manager  represents  not  a  bureaucracy  but 
the  interests  of  the  city,  and  he  negotiates  and  cuts  contracts 
with  a  whole  bunch  of  people  who  provide  services.   And  some 
blend  of  that  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  me  as  a  strategy. 

Morris:     Does  this  have  the  city  manager  as  a  professional  employee, 
or  is  this  the  strong  mayor  kind  of  idea? 

Hawkins:    No,  it  could  be  either  way.   But  what  you  usually  hear  a 
lot  of  city  people  say  is,  "Well,  you  know,  that  manager, 
he  basically  represents  all  the  employees."  We're  going  to 
see  a  lot  more  of  that  coming  down  now.   Well,  we've  seen  it 
since  Prop  13;  we've  seen  more  and  more  contracting  as  a 
way  of  reducing  fixed  costs. 

Morris:     Has  that  been  seen  as  an  economic  entrepreneurial  opportunity? 

Hawkins:    Sure.   Well,  I  mean  all  over  the  country  we're  seeing 
cities  move  towards  greater  contracting. 

Morris:     People  leave  city  government  and  start  their  own 
establishment? 

Hawkins:    Oh,  I'm  sure  some  do,  and  a  lot  of  big  corporations  are 

in  competing.   And  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  that  at 
all.   I  mean  how  can  you  make  rational  decisions  if  you  don't 
have  a  choice  between  alternatives. 

Morris:     That's  not  dissimilar  to  some  of  the  ideas  in  The  City's 
Wealth  and  publications  like  that,  which  are  generally 
viewed  as  radical  left.*  Was  that  part  of  the  concern  in 
these  discussions  in  the  governor's  office? 


*Subtitled  "Programs  for  Community  Economic  Control  in 
Berkeley,  California,"  Community  Ownership  Organizing 
Project,  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  Washington,  B.C., 
1976. 
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Hawkins:    No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  mean  at  that  time  the  left  hadn't 
even  really  focused  on  this  stuff,  and  I  think  the  left 
had  done  a  very  good  job  of  stealing  the  thunder  from  the 
right  on  those  issues.   I  think  the  main  task  today  of  cities 
is  developing  strategies  to  generate  wealth.   Federal  and 
state  revenues  are  drying  up,  and  if  you're  concerned  about 
the  well-being  of  your  folks  and  your  tax  base  you  better 
generate  wealth.   That's  a  much  different  strategy  than  in 
the  sixties  and  seventies. 


Response  from  Cities  and  Counties 


Morris: 


Hawkins ; 


Morris : 


Hawkins : 


Morris: 


Hawkins : 


Morris: 
Hawkins : 


So  what  was  the  upshot?  Ed  Meese  and  Don  Livingston  didn't 
think  there  was  any  strategic  reason  to  come  out  with 
anything  on  this  subject? 

Well,  they  accepted  the  report  and  I  think  they  turned  it 
over  to  the  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to 
review,  and  the  review  never  went  anywhere.   It  was  just  a 
nice  way  of  killing  it.   In  fact,  I've  told  Ed  since,  I 
said,  "I  think  you  really  did  me  a  great  favor  because  it 
became  an  underground  document." 


[laughing] 
it? 


Therefore  cherished  and  people  wanted  to  read 


Oh,  yes.   And  a  lot  of  people  say,  "Well,  if  Reagan  didn't 
like  it,  there  must  be  something  good  in  it."  And  I  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  Reagan." 
So  it  gained  a  great  deal  of  notoriety. 

Did  the  members  of  your  task  force  and  you  feel  like  you'd 
been  left  holding  the  bag:  what  had  you  done  all  this  for? 

Oh,  I  don't  know.   I  think  probably  Phillips  and  Strathman 
were  relieved  it  didn't  get  a  great  deal  of  attention.  At 
first  I  felt  that  way,  but  then  after  a  while  I  thought, 
"Well,  you  know."  I  was  asked  to  speak  all  over  the  place; 
it  got  a  lot  more  attention  than  if  it  had  been  loved  to 
death. 

Really? 
Oh,  yes. 
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Morris:     Lots  of  people  wanted  to  hear  you — 

Hawkins:    Oh,  I  was  invited  back  to  several  national  meetings.   In 
fact,  the  commission  I'm  chairman  of  now  asked  me  back  to 
speak  on  it,  even  though  they  thought  I  was  the  devil 
incarnate  on  the  regionalism  issue. 

Morris:     You'd  make  their  meeting  lively? 

Hawkins:    Oh,  yes.   Well,  I  think  government  is  about  living  by 

principles,  and  so  I've  always  livened  things  up  in  that 
respect.  And  I  spoke  to  a  lot  of  small  cities,  small  units 
of  government;  I  was  asked  to  speak  all  over.   CSAC  [County 
Supervisors  Association  of  California] ,  the  League  asked  me 
down  to  speak  about  land  use  and  related  issues. 

Morris:     They  didn't  feel  as  strongly  about  the  task  force  potential 
as  the  League  of  California  Cities  did? 

Hawkins:    CSAC? 
Morris:     Yes. 

Hawkins:    Well,  you  know,  it's  funny.   Something  that  I  learned — 
and  I  guess  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense — the  county  official 
is  a  different  breed  of  cat  from  the  city  official.   City 
officials,  and  I  don't  mean  this  in  a  pejorative  sense,  are 
in  a  sense  more  insular.   Even  today  they  still  basically 
deal  with  city  functions  that  haven't  been  invaded  by  federal 
and  state  regulation.   Whereas  county  officials  have  been 
living  with  that  stuff  for  years.   So  they  have  a  broader, 
more  cosmopolitan  view.   So  I  think  the  counties  took  a  lot 
of  those  issues  more  in  stride  than  the  cities  did.   Of 
course  Prop  13  brought  them  all  to  attention.* 

Morris:     And  the  response  to  Prop  13 — It  has  been  suggested  that 
Alan  Post's  Commission  on  Government  Reform  was  also  an 
attempt  to  really  look  at  to  what  extent  you  wanted  to 
restructure  government  and — 


* Initiative  measure  approved  in  June  1978  which  sharply 
limited  local  property  taxes. 
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Hawkins:    Well,  sure.   I  mean,  Alan  Post  started  out  wanting  to 

consolidate  all  these  units  of  government,  as  if  he  was 
going  to  save  any  money.   Well,  just  look  at  the  evidence, 
you  aren't  going  to  save  any  money.   To  think  that  every 
county  is  going  to  take  over  every  fire  district  in  its 
county  and  it's  going  to  save  money?  You're  going  to 
take  all  those  volunteers  and  their  chiefs  that  are  paid 
half  the  price  of  the  county  chiefs  and  you're  going  to 
put  them  all  into  one  system.   That's  called  bankruptcy. 
I  mean  that  makes  Prop  13  look  like  a  gold  mine. 

Morris:     Well,  you  mentioned  it  but  you  didn't  finish  the  idea,  you 
were  talking  about  governance  as  politics.  Where  does  that 
put  the  interplay  of  people  and  the  different  kinds  of 
personality,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  that  one  community 
is  a  different  kind  of  a  place  than  another  community? 

Hawkins:    What  I  feel  about  that  is,  I  mean  I  guess  to  make  sense  out 

of  it  you've  got  to  think  about  three  notions  of  citizanship. 
You're  a  citizen  of  a  nation,  you're  a  citizen  of  a  state, 
and  you're  also  a  citizen  of  a  diversity  of  local  communities. 
And  there's  nothing  to  say  that  you  can't  live  in  a  city  and 
also  live  in  a  neighborhood  in  which  different  issues  of 
governance  are  taking  place.  Myself,  I  feel  city  officials 
are  just  crazy  as  hell  that  they  don't  allow  citizens  to 
have  a  lot  to  say  in  certain  neighborhood  projects  which 
can  be  done  better  at  the  neighborhood  level  and  can  involve 
people  in  a  meaningful  sense  of  community  so  that  they  can 
resolve  those  issues  without  shoving  it  on  to  a  city  and 
then  shoving  it  up  to  a  state. 

In  fact,  I  argue  a  lot  of  the  centralization  has 
been  caused  by  this  denial  of  local  liberty.  My  mother 
taught  for  years,  and  she  argued  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  CTA  [California  Teachers  Association^  became  such  a 
powerful  force  was  all  these  school  systems  became  bigger 
and  bigger  and  bigger,  and  teachers  no  longer  felt  that  they 
had  a  bond,  and  a  say,  in  the  school;  that  they  were  becoming 
basically  just  people  with  a  MOS  [-Military  Operational 
Specialty]  that  did  this  and  that. 

I  think  that's  the  issue  of  the  eighties  and  nineties, 
the  issue  of  community.   It  is  an  issue  that's  coming  back 
and  how  people  can  bond  into  a  community  and  that  requires 
smallness  of  size  to  make  it  operate. 
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Changing  Strategies  in  the  1980s:   Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Sequoia  Institute 


Morris:     The  upshot  of  the  decision  not  to  go  forward  with  the 

task  force  recommendations  does  not  seem  to  have  dampened 
your  professional  career  or  your  relations  with  Ronald  Reagan 
and  his  people? 

Hawkins:    Oh  no,  they're  quite  good,  quite  good.   Well,  I  mean  I've 

been  made  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern 
mental  Relations. 

Morris:     And  what  does  that  do? 
Hawkins:    Well,  that  is  a — 

Morris:     You  know,  we've  said  that  the  various  commissions  on 

intergovernmental  relations  in  California  didn't  go  much  of 
anywhere. 

Hawkins:    Well,  we  put  out  great  tomes  like  this,  [bringing  out 

materials]   This  is  the — somewhere  the  commission  is  listed 
here. 

Morris:     On  the  back  page  it  says,  "What  is  ACIR?" 

Hawkins:    Yes.  [leafing  through  pages]   Let's  see,  where  does  this 

talk  about  the  commission  members?  This  is  a  commission  set 
up  by  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  in  1959,  and  it  studies  issues 
and  problems  in  the  federal  system.   Let  me  see  if  I  can  give 
you  a  copy  of  Intergovernmental  Perspectives.   [brief  tape 
interruption]   And  there's  three  of  this  and  three  of  that. 

Morris:     Elected  officials. 

Hawkins:    And  we  had  three  private  members,  and  three  cabinet  members 

sit  on  the  commission.   In  fact,  we  send  out  this  publication 
that  comes  out  quarterly.   It's  called  Intergovernmental 
Perspectives.   All  right?  And  in  the  latest  issue — I  have  a 
chairman's  column — I  talk  about  the  changing  strategy. 
"Changing  Theories  and  Strategies  in  Management."  And  that 
we  are  moving  into  an  era  of  management  by  choice,  which  ten 
years  ago  would  have  been  heresy. 
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Hawkins:    In  fact,  I  just  got  a  letter  from  a  professor  saying,  "This 

shows  how  much  things  have  changed;  you  almost  sound  moderate." 
And  I  sent  him  back  a  statement  saying  that  I  couldn't 
allow  that  to  happen.   I'll  make  sure  my  next  one  is  more 
extreme.   But  I  just  think  we've  kind  of  come  to  the  end  of 
the  rope  that  big  is  better  and  that  we're  groping  along  now 
for  a  new  theory  of  governance.  What  I'm  trying  to  do  at 
ACIR  is  see  if  we  can't  nudge  that  along  and  see  what  it  looks 
like. 

Morris:     So  it's  kind  of  a  professional  way  to  share  ideas  across  levels 
of  government  and  across  different  regions? 

Hawkins:    Well,  yes. 

Morris:     To  stimulate  some  of  these  ideas? 

Hawkins:    And  we  have  a  staff  of  thirty  professionals.  We  do  studies 
on  issues  and  problems  in  the  federal  system.   I  couldn't 
think  of  a  better  job,  for  me. 

Morris:     Absolutely  fascinating,  yes.   I  hate  to  ask  this  question 

but,  as  somebody  who  lives  in  the  academic  world  where  there's 
an  awful  lot  of  paper  coming  down,  to  what  extent  do  these 
ideas  take  hold  with  people  outside  of  the  relatively  limited 
groups  that  like  ideas  and  the  process  of  talking  about  them? 

Hawkins:    Well,  I  think  that's  why  those  of  us  in  the  conservative- 
libertarian-communitarian  movement  have  created  all  these 
institutes,  to  take  these  ideas  and  get  them  working  out 
in  the  policy  process. 

Morris:     You  said  that  the  support  for  the  Sequoia  Institute  pre 
existed.   You  didn't  invent  this? 

Hawkins:    No.   In  fact,  it's  ironic  that — It  was  formed  in  1972 

by  a  fellow  named  Denis  Doyle  and  two  other  fellows,  and  its 
first  project  was  to  work  with  low- income  parents  in  the 
Alum  Rock  voucher  experiment. 

Morris:     Really.   It  was  formed  to  implement  that. 

Hawkins:    Well,  it  was  part  of  the  process.   It  had  a  subcontract 

with  the  Alum  Rock  school  system  [in  Santa  Clara  County.] 
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Morris:     That  was  federal  money,  wasn't  it? 

Hawkins:    That  was  federal  money,  but  the  governor  had  to  sign  off 
on  that  grant,  and  I'm  the  one  who  recommended  that  the 
governor  sign  off  on  that  grant.   I  knew  nothing  of  Sequoia 
at  the  time,  [laughing] 

Morris:     The  Sequoia  Institute  was  sort  of  ad  hoc  at  that  point. 

Hawkins:    Well,  it  had  been  formed,  and  it  was  created  for  that 

purpose  and  then  it  had  a  couple  of  small  contracts  after 
that  and  it  went  dormant.   I  picked  it  up  in  1977,  took  it 
over,  and  here  we  are. 

Well,  you  know,  it's  funny.   You  asked  a  question 
to  which  I  am  ambivalent.   Your  question  was,  "Well,  what 
effect  do  these  ideas  have?"  My  ambivalence  is  that, 
being  an  academic  myself,  I  think  ideas  are  critical, 
and  I  think  it  takes  a  long  time  for  ideas  to  perk  down 
in  the  world. 

Morris:     You  know,  that  was  kind  of  what  I  was  saying,  because  in 
academic  circles  and  also  in  community  committees,  the 
sense  is  often  that  you  are  talking  to  yourself. 

Hawkins :    Yep . 

Morris:     Is  this  complex  of  institutes  and  intergovernmental  bodies 
likely  to  make  the  opinions  move  out  and  faster  or  further? 

Hawkins:    Well,  I  don't  know.   I  mean  the  question  becomes  how  you 
delineate.   I  think  the  academic  communities  have  a 
tremendous  impact.   All  the  ideas  that  I've  been  fighting 
were  propagated  and  continue  to  be  reinforced  out  of  the 
academic  world.   What's  interesting  is  that  both  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  a  lot  of  these  ideas  are  all 
academic-based . 

I  guess  what  I'm  trying  to  do  at  ACIR,  especially 
on  this  local  government  issue  is  to  get  a  lively  and 
sustained  debate  on  these  issues.   Everybody  wants  to  get 
into  what  a  friend  of  mine  calls  "ad  hokery,"  one  ad  hoc 
comment  after  another,  rather  than  trying  to  lay  down 
systematic  ways  of  thinking  about  the  issues.   And  I  think 
good  government  is  based  upon  such  debate.   Obviously,  at 
some  point  there  has  to  be  a  link  between  what  is  and  what 
ought  to  be,  but  at  least  if  you  narrow  it  down  it's  not  a 
jump  over  a  great  chasm. 
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Varied  Options  for  Organizational  Change 


Morris:     You're  suggesting  that  Reagan  and  his  cabinet  were  not 
prepared  to  take  action  in  '74  [on  the  local  government 
task  force  recommendations],  because  they  had  to  deal  with 
next  year's  budget  and  whatever  Reagan  was  going  to  do 
after  he  left  the  governor's  office.   Those  are  immediate. 

Hawkins:    Yes.  Well,  don't  forget  that  at  the  time  what  we  were  saying 
was  awfully,  awfully  new.   I  mean  some  people  even  said  it 
was  radical. 

Morris:     That's  why  I  asked  about  that. 

Hawkins:    And  it  was.   I've  often  asked  myself  why  I  did  it,  and 
I  guess  part  of  it  was  just  that  I  was  stubborn  or 
ornery,  but  I  thought  I  was  right.   I  mean  when  you  look 
at  that  report  you  will  see  that  we  went  through  all  the 
claims  that  big  is  better;  we  saw  no  evidence,  we  saw  a 
lot  of  contrary  evidence,  we  didn't  come  out  and  say  that 
small  is  the  only  answer;  and  we  couldn't  get  people  to 
debate  with  us. 

I  mean  John  Knox  just  takes  that  you  have  to  have 
regional  governments,  that  that's  the  only  way  to  solve 
regional  problems.  Well,  it's  just  not  clear  to  me  that 
that's  true.   I  mean  there  are  other  ways  of  conceptualizing 
and  trying  to  solve  those  problems. 

Morris:     I  thought  that  your  information  supported  the  idea  that 

some  problems  were  north  and  south  and  some  were  east  and 
west — 

Hawkins:    They  do,  they  do. 

Morris:     — things  like  the  shape  of  the  bay  and  hospital  catchment 
areas. 

Hawkins:    But  let  me  just  give  you  one  example:   let's  say  that  the 
quality  of  drinking  water  is  a  statewide  problem.   It  is 
a  statewide  problem.   I  mean  an  individual  ought  to  be  able 
to  travel  around  the  state  and  when  he  goes  to  a  drinking 
fountain  or  to  somebody's  home  have  a  high  level  of 
confidence  that  their  drinking  water  is  pure. 
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Hawkins:    Now,  the  managerial  approach  is,  "Well,  what  we  have  to  do 
is,  we  have  to  have  one  unit  of  government  produce  that 
water  so  we  can  be  sure  that  all  the  standards  are  right." 
The  other  way  is  to  do  what  we've  done  for  years,  which  I 
think  is  the  right  approach,  and  that  is  to  set  the  standard, 
saying  that  local  agencies  will  set  water  standards  that 
protect  the  public  health.   We  give  the  state  public  health 
department  the  unilateral  authority,  to  shut  down  a  water 
district  that  doesn't.   Take  it  over.   People  feel  so 
strongly  about  pure  water.   And  you  know  what?  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  those  old  water  districts  out  there  have 
never,  never  been  shut  down. 

Morris:     It  reminds  me  of  the  experiment  when  there  were  regional 

water  quality  boards  and  the  terrible  tussles  they  had  with 
the  State  Water  Quality  Control  Board,  which  presumably 
was  doing  this  kind  of  thing. 

Hawkins:    Oh  yes,  yes.   They  were  one  of  those  Washington  trips, 

"Well,  we  need  regional  plans  and  we  need  this  and  that." 
Yet  there 're  a  lot  of  things  you  can  do  through  the  "hidden 
hand  approach" — through  pricing,  through  state  minimum 
standards.   John  Knox  always  said  that  we  have  to  have  a 
regional  transportation  like  BART  because  there's  just  too 
much  traffic  on  the  Bay  Bridge.   And  I'd  say,  "John, 
what  you're  really  saying  is  politically  you  don't  want 
to  do  the  tough  thing,  and  the  tough  thing  is  to  set 
the  toll  on  the  Bay  Bridge  at  ten  bucks  a  car,  and  four 
Iper  car]  go  free." 

A  lot  of  these  officials,  since  they  want  to  buy 
votes,  don't  like  to  do  the  tough  things.   I  don't  blame  them; 
if  I  were  them  I  probably  wouldn't  want  to  do  the  tough 
things.  I laughing] 

Morris:     That's  what  the  League  of  Women  Voters  calls  "hard  choices." 

Hawkins:    That's  right.  But,  you  see,  what  I  saw  in  case  after  case 
was  that  there  were  a  lot  of  options  to  solving  a  problem, 
and  many  times  we  didn't  have  the  kind  of  evidence  on  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  those  options,  so  you  made 
a  blind  choice. 

Morris:     Is  it  true  that  in  doing  your  research  and  disagreeing  with 
John  Knox,  his  staff  refused  to  talk  to  you  and  that 
information  shut  down  going  back  and  forth? 
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Hawkins:    There  was  a  little  of  that,  sure.   But  I  don't  know  whether 
that  had  to  do  with  the  substance  of  our  approach.   Part  of 
it  was  that  Knox  did  not  want  to  be  implicated  in  our  work, 
so  that  when  his  committee  reviewed  it  they  wouldn't  be 
criticizing  their  own  work.  And  part  of  it  was  we  funda 
mentally  disagreed. 

Morris:     Did  your  report  go  to  the  legislature  at  all  in  any  form? 
Hawkins:    No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Morris:     Well,  John  Knox  had  equal — I  don't  know  about  equal — but 

he  also  had  difficulty  with  his  concepts.  His  legislation 
got  revised  and  revised  and  revised. 

Hawkins:    It  never  went  anywhere.  He  was  riding  a  dead  horse  from  the 
day  it  started.   And  that  was  another  problem:   I'd  written 
lots  of  reviews  of  his  legislation  for  the  governor's  office 
trying  to  kill  it. 

Well,  it  was  just  this  simple.   Political  authority 
is  basically  a  zero-sum  game.   If  you  give  authority  to  a 
regional  government  it  means  you  take  it  away  from  local 
governments.   So  my  posture  was  that  you  try  to  maximize 
local  authority,  and  where  there  are  regional  problems 
you  try  to  set  the  rules  of  the  game  so  that  the  local 
governments  are  going  to  do  what  you  want  them  to  do  anyway 
without  having  to  have  recourse  to  a  big  unit  of  government . 
And  John's  was  just  the  opposite.  He  wanted  to  take  those 
problems  to  a  regional  government. 

Morris:     But  human  beings  are  noted  for  having  creative  ideas  and 
reading  your  set  of  standards  in  their  way. 

Hawkins:    Well,  that's  all  right.  No,  listen.  You  see,  that's  one 
of  the  problems  we  get  into  in  government,  on  the  water 
standards.  As  long  as  the  districts  and  water  purveyors 
meet  the  health  standards,  I  don't  care  how  they  do  it. 
In  fact,  I  want  to  leave  how  they  do  it  indeterminate.   I 
mean,  it  may  be  the  most  innovative  things  will  come  out 
of  it,  and  they're  going  to  find  least-cost  ways  of  doing 
it. 

All  too  often  we  try  and  not  only  mandate  the  end  but 
we  mandate  the  means.   I  think  you're  absolutely  right.   So, 
in  a  sense,  I'm  almost  a  Maoist  in  wanting  to  let  a  thousand 
flowers  bloom. 
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Morris:     That  probably  is  very  scary  to  many  tidy  public  thinkers. 

Hawkins:    Oh  yes.   I  agree.   But  how  else  do  you  get  innovation  in 
the  governmental  sector  unless  you  have  this  capacity  to 
let  new  units  come  in,  to  experiment  with  a  new  way  of  doing 
things? 

Morris:     It  makes  government  an  expanding — 

Hawkins:    Listen,  there  is  an  argument  that  a  professor  makes,  which 

I  think  is  true,  that  big  governments  drive  down  the  size  of 
the  public  sector  because  they've  produced  a  median  good, 
and  that  if  you  have  a  lot  of  units  of  government  you  may 
have  an  expanded  governmental  entity.   But  then  we're 
talking  about  a  different  kind  of  government  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  specialized  units  that  are  really  public  ways 
of  producing  private  goods. 

But,  no,  I'm  all  for  it.   And  that's  one  of  the  things 
I  argued  in  that  report  was  we  needed  more  units  rather  than 
less.   But  Proposition  13  has  killed  a  lot  of  that. 

Morris:     Did  you  ever  have  a  chance  to  talk  with  Mr.  Reagan  himself 
about  any  of  these  ideas? 

Hawkins:    No.   I  have  since;  through  ACIR  we  have  talked  a  lot  about 
these  new  federalism  things  since  Mr.  Reagan's  been 
president.   And  you're  right,  intellectually  he  is  a 
Jeffersonian  and  he  believes  that.  And  I  think  we're 
facing  a  real  decade  of  organizational  change. 
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VIII  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  ELITE;  INITIATING 
POLICY  STUDIES 

[Interview  3:  November  11,  1984 ]## 


Politicization  of  the  1960s 


Morris:      What  I  wanted  to  do  was  go  back  a  little  bit,  and  ask  you 
about  getting  involved  in  first  the  National  Review,  and 
then  deciding  to  take  a  shot  at  government  activity  yourself. 
Why,  as  an  attorney  practicing  in  San  Francisco,  did  you 
decide  to  take  up  with  the  National  Review  on  the  other  side 
of  the  country? 

Chickering:   It  was  an  escape  route.   It  was  a  defection  path  from  law. 
I  mean,  I  was  not  an  attorney  in  San  Francisco  in  the  sense 
of  someone  who'd  spent  a  long  career  and  was  breaking  from 
an  established  career.   I  had  only  practiced  for  a  year  and 
a  half.   I  went  to  law  school  knowing  that  I  was — 

Morris:      That  it  was  an  avenue  to  other  things — ? 

Chickering:  Yes,  and  I  was  never  really  interested,  necessarily,  in 

practicing  law.   It  was  just  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
different,  which  is  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

Morris :      To  go  to  the  National  Review. 
Chickering:  Yes. 

Morris:      Were  there  questions  from  your  legal  studies  that  you  wanted 
to  pursue,  or  something  of  that  sort? 

Chickering:   I  don't  know;  maybe  to  some  degree.   I  always  had  a  broad 
interest  in  public  policy;  everybody  did,  in  that  period 
especially. 
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Morris:      Law  students? 

Chickering:   Everybody,  in  a  way.   I  mean,  the  culture  was  obsessed  with 
matters  of  public  policy.   It  was  very  unhealthy,  I  think. 

Morris:      Why? 

Chickering:   Because  I  think  that  a  society  that  is  so  bound  up  with  the 
idea  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  life  all  turns  on  public 
policy  is  one  that  is  preoccupied  in  the  wrong  way.   That 
isn't  what  really,  in  the  end,  makes  life  worth  living,  and 
it  tends  to  serve  as  an  invitation  for  people  to  look  outside 
themselves  for  salvation. 

Morris:      You  said  last  time  we  talked  that  you  at  that  point  were 
particularly — 

Chickering:   And  it  was  no  accident  that  that  was  a  period  in  which  the 
society  was  coming  apart  as  a  result. 

Morris:      Because  people  were  concentrating  heavily  on — ? 

Chickering:   Because  people  were  looking  for  Kingdom  Come  in  public 

policy,  and  there  is  no  such  thing.   That's  what  leads  to 
genocide,  even.   The  most  awful  thing  in  human  experience 
is  when  people  try  to  find  in  public  policy  what  only 
religion  really  can  give  you.   You  end  up  in  pursuit  of 
millenarian  designs;  you  end  up  doing  really  extreme  things 
which  only  millenarian  designs  could  underlie  and  attempt 
to  justify. 

No  dictator  whose  object  is  only  to  stay  in  power  will 
do,  for  instance,  what  Pol  Pot  did  in  Cambodia — which  amounted 
to  exterminating  a  quarter  of  the  population.   You  only  do 
that  when  you  want  to  seek  a  higher  design,  like  remake  the 
nature  of  man  or  something  like  that. 

Morris:      So  your  feeling  was  that  this  went  on  all  levels.   This  wasn't 
just  the  youth,  who  were  well  known  and  very  visible  for 
thinking  about  changing  the  face  of  the  nation,  and  the  earth. 

Chickering:  Yes,  everybody  was  politicized  in  the  sixties.   It  affected 
a  whole  variety  of  attitudes  towards  institutions,  for 
instance.   The  survey  data  on  public  attitudes  and 
confidence  toward  and  confidence  in  all  social  institutions 
in  1966  began  showing  a  secular  trend  down  that  was  inter 
rupted  only  briefly  and  temporarily  at  various  points. 
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Chickering:   The  decline  appears  to  an  extraordinary  degree  across  the 
range  of  all  social  institutions,  from  governmental 
institutions  to  private,  commercial,  noncommercial,  non 
profit,  medicine,  law,  everything — religion.  And  even  in 
institutions  which  you  might  think  to  be  in  intrinsic 
conflict,  where  you  might  expect  that  confidence  in  one  would 
correlate  negatively  with  confidence  in  the  other,  like 
science  and  religion.  You  might  think  that  if  people  had 
confidence  in  religion  they'd  be  down  on  science  and  vice 
versa.   Not  at  all.   The  attitudes  fell  in  both,  and  fell 
together. 


Absolute  and  Relative  Concepts  of  Poverty 


Morris:      Why  did  you  then  decide  to  take  a  shot  at  working  in 
government,  rather  than  pursuing  a  more  philosophical, 
contemplative — ? 

Chickering:  Well,  I  had  a  contemplative  opportunity  in  state  government, 
which  involved  an  opportunity  to  do  research  on  poverty— on 
the  causes  of  poverty  in  the  state  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.   I  had  come  to  feel  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
weaknesses  in  the  Great  Society  program  and  they  represented 
the  main  emphasis  from  the  mid-sixties  on  in  social  policy — 
so  it  gave  me  a  very  unique  opportunity  to  observe  and 
evaluate  the  whole  range  of  activities  in  the  Great  Society 
programs . 

Morris:      What  kinds  of  research  were  possible  within  what  was  a 

relatively  small  department  within  the  state  government? 

Chickering:   The  state  government's  purpose  was  to  evaluate  programs 

funded  by  the  federal  government.   So  working  for  the  state 
government  gave  me  an  opportunity  both  to  think  abstractly 
about  what  these  programs  should  be  trying  to  accomplish  and 
to  look  on  the  ground  at  programs  in  motion.   To  judge 
whether  they  were  successful  or  not  successful,  and  to  try 
and  consider  why — to  the  extent  that  they  were  not  successful- 
why  that  was  so. 

Morris:      If  I  remember  correctly,  most  of  the  War  on  Poverty  programs 

had  a  local  evaluation  component  in  it.  Were  you  coordinating 
those  individual  projects,  or  were  you  doing  more  overall 
evaluation? 
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Chickering:   Under  the  enabling  legislation,  the  governors  of  the  states 
had  the  responsibility  to  evaluate  programs  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  national,  government  (national  OEO) 
about  whether  the  program  funding  should  be  continued. 
They  had  a  veto  power  over  the  programs,  which  was  subject, 
however,  to  overturn — to  countermand — by  the  national 
program.   So  that  was  the  legal,  institutional  basis  of  our 
oversight  responsibility. 

It  was  purely  an  oversight  review  function.   We  didn't 
initiate  programs.  And  that's  why,  in  a  sense,  it  was 
easier  to  study  the  causes  of  poverty  and  the  programs  that 
were  put  in  place  at  that  period.   It  was  easier  to  do  that 
from  what  may  have  seemed  like  fairly  small  institutions  in 
the  state  governments  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  federal 
government,  where  they  were  actually  funding  programs  and 
had  a  more  active  responsibility  with  regards  to  them. 

Morris:      What  kind  of  studies  did  you  do  on  the  causes  of  poverty? 
Were  these  out  counting  noses,  or  reviewing — ? 

Chickering:   Well,  they  ranged  from  studying  the  culture  in  which  these 
programs  were  established — both  the  broader  culture, 
national  culture,  and  the  local,  minority/poverty  cultures, 
which  the  national  cultures  tended  to  reflect  and  reinforce. 
And  it  involved  the  juxtaposing — comparing — what  OEO  had 
actually  put  in  place,  influenced  by  these  cultural  factors, 
against  personal  conceptions  of  what  an  ideal  poverty 
program  would  have  looked  like.   I'd  be  trying  to  analyze 
why  it  was  that  OEO  evolved  the  way  it  did,  in  what  I  think 
really  was  a  very  disturbed  institutional  structure,  which 
was  a  direct  outgrowth  pf  the  national  culture  of  the  time. 
It  reflected  it  completely. 

Morris:      In  California,  do  you  recall  what  kind  of  a  breakdown  there 
was  in  the  population  that  was  poor? 

Chickering:   I  would  say  that  the  most  important  conclusion  I  came  to 

about  the  causes  of  poverty  was  conceptual.  My  conclusion 
was  a  logical,  conceptual  point,  which  bore  on  the  nature 
of  poverty,  the  way  it  was  defined.   Traditionally,  poverty 
was  defined  in  absolute  terms.   It  was  defined  in  terms  of 
certain  basic  things  which  people  were  thought  to  require  to 
have  a  minimum  standard  of  living — things  like  a  roof  over 
their  head,  and  meals,  basic  food,  and  so  forth,  clothing. 
But  I  think  that  increasingly  it  became  obvious,  as  the  levels 
of  absolute  poverty  declined  (and  they  declined  very  rapidly 
over  this  century  from  something  like  ninety  percent  poor  in 
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Chickering:   1900 — defined  in  1964  standards — to  fifty  percent  poor  in 
1920,  to  twenty  percent  in  1960,  to,  roughly,  now  down 
about  six  percent  if  you  count  in-kind  transfers),  there 
came  to  be  an  increasing  emphasis  on  relative  poverty. 
That  is,  the  bottom  ten  percent  would  be  declared  poor 
no  matter  how  well  they  might  be  living  in  relation  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  say,  or — 

Morris:      In  relation  to  the  top  ten  percent? 

Chickering:  Well,  no,  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  world.   In 

relation  to  any  absolute  standard  of  poverty.   They  could 
have  a  roof  over  their  heads,  they  could  have  meals, 
but  the  new  relative  idea  was  that  if  they  perceived 
themselves  to  be  very  far  behind  people  at  the  top,  in 
relative  terms,  that  would  affect  their  self-image  and 
their  ability  to  respond  to  situations.   So  the  two 
concepts,  relative  versus  absolute  poverty,  although 
they  were  often  used  interchangeably — let  me  put  it 
differently.  Although  people  concerned  about  poverty 
frequently  spoke,  and  still  speak,  in  terms  of  absolute 
poverty,  as  if  that's  their  concern,  I  think  it  became 
and  has  become  increasingly  obvious  that  what  they're 
really  concerned  about  is  relative  poverty. 

There  is  a  conceptual  problem  there,  because  if 
your  notion  is  that  the  justice  of  a  society  depends  on 
eliminating  relative  poverty,  you  can  begin  to  understand 
why  you  read  in  the  papers  so  much  the  idea  which  is 
considered  relevant  by  people  who  deal  with  these  problems, 
that  a  certain  group  is  below  average  in  income  or  below 
average  in  reading  scores,  or  in  status,  or  in  one  thing 
or  another.  .What's  implied  by  that,  really,  is  that  in  a 
truly  just  society  everybody  would  be  above  average  in 
income,  status,  and  reading  scores. 

If  you  understand  that  as  a  perspective,  and  if  you 
understand  all  of  the  poverty  rhetoric — which  was 
especially  intense  in  the  sixties,  but  it  still  very 
strongly  animates  the  discussion  of  poverty  and  all  social 
problems  now — you  can  understand  how  people  who  end  up 
below  average  were  encouraged  to  regard  that  fact  as 
reflecting  badly  on  themselves,  or  the  society,  or  on 
something  else. 

Morris:      Their  sense  of  self-worth  and  the  fairness  of  society. 
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Chickering:   Yes.   The  idea  is  that  there's  something  intrinsically 

unfair  about  a  society  that  allows  half  of  all  people  to 
be  below  average.   That  is  really  the  animating  idea 
around  the  current  discussion  of  social  problems  [1984]. 
I  think  it's  the  animating  idea  around  Walter  Mondale's 
campaign,  and  [Mario]  Cuomo 's  keynote  speech  at  the 
Democratic  convention.   If  you  look  at  the  problem  in 
conceptual  terms  like  that,  you  can  begin  to  understand  the 
extent  to  which  whole  stretches  of  the  most  disadvantaged 
people  are  being  emotionally,  psychologically,  emasculated — 
by  an  appeal  which  is  fundamentally  and  logically 
flawed.   That  makes  no  sense. 


The  Opinion-making  Culture;  Adversary  Oppositional  Needs 


Chickering:   But  it  reflects  a  lot  about  the  culture  in  which  all 

these  things  were  discussed  and  debated.   And  it  reflects 
even  more  on  the  opinion— making  culture  and  the  problems 
of  the  opinion-making  culture  itself,  which  is  where 
these  opinions  are  held  most  intensely. 

Morris:      You  mean  in  the  media? 

Chickering:   I  mean  among  verbal  people  generally.   The  elite  media 
are  an  important  element  of  it;  but  if  you  look  to  the 
academy,  it's  the  verbal  professions  in  the  academy. 
It's  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences,  but  not  the 
natural  sciences. 

I've  written  a  book  about  all  this,  which  I  hope 
will  be  published  next  year'.* 

Morris:      So  you've  been  thinking  about  this  since  1970,  and 
earlier? 

Chickering:   Oh,  yes.   It's  hard  not  to  obsess  about  it,  because  I 
think  that  the  unwitting  effect  of  these  things  is  to 
brutalize  the  disadvantaged  on  a  scale  that's  simply 
incredible.  What  makes  it  incredible  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  terms  of  brutalization  are  built  into  the  idiom 
of  idealism  itself. 


*Working  title:   The  Politics  _of  the  Verbal  Class. 
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Morris:      And  the  level  at  which  you  discuss  it  is  a  level  that 

the  majority  of  people  are  not  going  to  be  involved  [at]. 
They're  not  going  to  think  of  it  in  the  terms  that  you're 
writing  in. 

Chickering:  Well,  I  think  practically  nobody  thinks  of  it  in  these 
terms.   I  mean,  mostly  people  don't  reflect  on  these 
things.  And  the  trouble  is  that  the  people  who  are 
inclined  against  these  positions  are  generally  not  very 
verbal.   Some  of  the  most  verbal  people  in  the  culture  are 
conservatives,  at  the  very  elite  level  of  intellectuals . 
But  that's  a  very  small  group,  and  it's  not  a  group  that 
is  capable  of  sustaining  the  idiom. 

The  idiom  is  sustained  by  the  people  who  run  the 
opinion-making  institutions,  which  is  a  large  verbal  elite- 
I  call  it  a  "verbal  class"  in  my  book — who  runs  the  media, 
and  the  journals,  and  newspapers,  and  universities.   The 
elite  universities  especially,  not  the  junior  colleges  and 
so  on.   They  don't  really  participate  in  framing  the 
terms  of  discourse. 


The  important  point  here  is  that  the  media  are  an 
effect  of  this  process,  not  a  cause  of  it,  primarily. 
The  media  are  just  instruments  that  reinforce  this  stuff, 
but  this  is  not  a  special  property  or  problem  of  the  media. 
The  media  is  a  transmitter  of  it.   They  are  an  effect, 
not  a  cause  of  it. 

Morris:      That's  an  interesting  view. 

Chickering:   And  it  would  not  make  any  difference  if  conservatives 
could  take  over  the  New  York  Times ;  that  would  make  no 
difference  at  all.   It  would  make  no  difference  if.  they 
could  take  over  a  network.   There  is  in  fact  a  controlled 
experiment  one  can  point  to  on  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
true,  that  these  institutions  are  sustained  by  the  audiences 
they  serve — that  they're  effects  of  the  audiences  they 
serve,  not  causes  of  anything.   The  experiment  dealt  with 
the  way  in  which  attitudes  toward  the  New  York  Post 
changed  between  the  years  when  it  was  owned  by  the  Schiff 
family  and  was  a  principle  instument  of  left  liberalism 
in  New  York  and  its  takeover  by  Rupert  Murdoch ,  when  it 
became  a  conservative  paper,  and  nobody  pays  any  attention 
to  it  any  more. 
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Chickering:   The  same  would  be  true  of  any  of  those  things.   The  Reader's 
Digest  audience  would,  if  you  had  one  of  the  television 
networks,  would  watch  that  network;  and  the  verbal  elites 
would  watch  the  things  that  reinforced  their  view.   So 
this  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  dealt  with  by  dealing  with 
the  media;  it's  really,  fundamentally,  a  problem  of  the 
psychopathology  of  verbal  people.   And  there's  no  way  to 
think  about  it  in  any  meaningful  terms  except  that  way. 

Morris:      When  did  you  begin  to  think  about  changing  how  some  of 
these  social  issues  were  perceived? 

Chickering:   I  began  to  think  about  it  when  I  went  to  work  for  National 
Review.   I  had  a  lot  of  time  to  read  what  a  lot  of  people 
were  writing  whom  I  hadn't  read  much — mainly  conservatives. 
I  had  a  chance  to  juxtapose  and  contrast  my  emotional 
feelings  about  a  lot  of  issues,  and  what  I  knew  was 
objectively  true  from  reading,  and  reading  the  responses. 
And  they  conflicted,  they  clashed  completely.   At  that 
point  I  could  see  where  all  of  the  New  York  Times  editorials 
were  coming  from.   Because  they  were  coming  from  the 
same  part,  emotionally,  in  me. 

A  lot  of  this  was  self-exploration,  to  try  and 
understand  why  I  was  so  drawn  to  positions  that  I  felt 
were  just  manifestly  wrong-headed,  and,  in  fact,  in  many 
ways,  mean-spirited. 

Morris:      Did  you  feel  that  Mr.  Buckley  had  some  of  these  views  and 
concepts  that  you  were  having  problems  with? 

Chickering:   No,  I  didn't.   I  felt  the  opposite.   Namely,  I  felt  that 
his  instincts  were  ones  that  were  correct.   That  is,  that 
they  did  not  suffer  the  conceptual  flaws  that  I  came  across. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think.   A  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  self- 
acceptance.   Self -acceptance  as  a  quality  is  very  difficult 
for  highly  verbal  people  to  come  by.   I  think  that  the 
absence  of  it  tends  to  get  projected  onto  the  society. 
I  think  he  has  a  lot  of  self-acceptance,  and  I  think  that 
it  allows  him  a  detachment  and  an  opportunity  to  observe 
real  political  and  social  conditions  in  a  way  that  is  very 
difficult  for  most  highly  verbal  people. 

Now  I  have  to  say  that  this  is  what  I  thought  for  a  long 
period.   In  my  book,  I  actually  have  a  more  complicated 
view  of  conservatives.   I  came  up  with  a  formulation  which 
I  am  convinced  is  correct  now,  which  actually  analyzes 
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Chickering:   conservative  intellectuals  in  the  same  psychopathological 
terms  as  most  liberals.   It  offers  an  explanation  of  why 
there  are  so  few  conservative  intellectuals  and  why  there 
will  never  be  more  than  very  few.   It  has  to  do  with 
basically  the  same  problems  suffered  by  liberals.   A 
few  people  with  those  problems  will  find  their  way  to 
the  other  side.   But  they  are  driven  emotionally  the 
same  way,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  that  liberals  are. 

That's  why  no  psychological  test  can  predict 
whether  a  person  will  go  in  one  direction  or  another, 
really. 

Morris:      Do  these  kinds  of  very  broad — ? 

Chickering:   That's  a  very  important  refinement.   Because  my  original 

idea  was  that  [pause] — well,  this  could  get  too  complicated. 
I'm  not  completely  sure  of  my  own  view  on  it.   I  was 
convinced  for  years  that  the  conservative  view  reflected 
instrinsically  psychologically  healthier  people.  And,  in 
fact,  there's  a  book  written  by  a  Reichian  psychoanalyst, 
Man  in  the  Trap,  which  I  was  very  impressed  with — 
Ellsworth  Baker  wrote  it — in  which  he  had  analyzed,  along 
Reichian  lines,  psycho-political  character  types.  He  had 
said  that  in  all  of  his  years  of  therapy,  he  had  never 
had  an  extremely  liberal  person  who  had  responded  to 
therapy,  who  didn't  become  more  conservative  in  the 
process. 

I'm  not  sure  that  that  isn't  true  also.   I  mean, 
I  think  my  current  feeling  about  this  is  much  more  complex. 
I  think  that  there  are  many,  many  conservative  intellec 
tuals  who  are  animated  in  the  same  way  as  liberals,  but 
they  just  happen  to  settle  in  a  different  mode  to  express 
it.   On  the  one  hand,  the  left  basically  is  in  symbolic 
opposition  to  the  core  values  of  American  society — the 
traditional  authorities  of  family,  church,  local  community, 
and  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  broadly  understood. 
Also  the  middle— class,  bourgeois  achievement  ethic.   The 
few  people  who  find  their  way  to  the  right  push  against 
a  different  perception  of  core,  traditional  values  and 
authority;  they  push  against  the  liberal  establishment. 
That,  in  a  way,  sustains  them  in  the  same  way  as  opposition 
to  bourgeois  culture  sustains  the  left. 

Am  I  rambling  into  areas  that  are  just  irrelevent 
to  your — ? 
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Morris:      It's  fascinating.   I  want  to  bring  you  back  to  a  few 

specifics,  though.   Were  you  exploring  some  of  these  ideas 
with  Lewis  Uhler,  Ed  Meese,  Michael  Deaver,  people  there 
in  the  governor's  office? 

Chickering:   No.   With  Bob  Hawkins.   Bob  and  I  talked  about  these  things 
at  enormous  length,  yes,  over  a  long  period. 

Morris:      Because  I  would  see  some  kind  of  an  almost  inherent 
conflict  between  trying  to  think  this  through  on  a 
philosophical,  psychological  level,  and  also  to  operate 
a  government  department  or  run  the  governor's  office. 

Chickering:   Well,  not  really,  because  if  you  end  up  concluding  that 

many  intellectual  conservatives  are  sustained  by  adversary 
oppositional  needs  no  less  than  liberals  are,  it  becomes 
easy  to  see  why  the  state  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
could  be  animated  by  that  instinct  as  much  as  the  people 
they  were  fighting  against. 

Morris:      That  you  need  an  adversary  relationship  in  order  to  maintain 
your  political  stance,  is  that  what  you're  saying? 

Chickering:   What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  what  I  call  the  marginal  people — 
highly  verbal  people — are  psychologically  driven  to 
opposition. 

Morris:      That's  interesting.   I'd  like  to  read  your  book. 

Chickering:   And  that's  very  characteristic.   The  adversarial  element 
is  an  analogue  of  the  adversarial  relationship  that 
adolescents  have  toward  parents:   in  pushing  against 
authorities  which  are  not  capable  of  providing  values 
that  will  structure  the  person,  but  as  a  stabilizing 
influence  in  the  course  of  searching  for  new  sources  of 
authority  and  values.   And  that's  what  my  book  is  about, 
basically.   It's  about  how  the  most  verbal  people  in 
this  society,  the  most  marginal,  therefore,  push  against 
conceptions  of  traditional  authority  in  the  course  of 
searching  for  new  sources  of  authority  and  values.   They 
being  the  most  alienated  from  traditional  sources  of 
personal  order,  family  and  church,  all  that  stuff.   Of 
religion  especially,  traditional  forms  of  religion. 

Morris:      How  does  this  relate  to  the  very  distinguished  group 

of  California  conservatives — people  like  William  Knowland 
and  Gardiner  Johnson — who'd  been  working  since  the  forties 
to  try  and  establish  a  visible  and  strong  conservative 
political  structure? 
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Chickering:  Well,  I'm  talking  about  highly  verbal  people  now. 

Conservatism,  core  values,  tend  to  appeal  to  less  highly 
educated  people,  to  the  lower  middle  class.   I'm  talking 
about  the  feeling  about  core  values  in  a  society. 
Intellectual  conservatives  defend  core  values,  but  they 
don't  live  by  them,  and  that's  the  key  thing.   They  live 
by  marginal  values.   They  inhabit  coffee  houses,  they 
don't  go  to  chuch,  the  godfather  of  the  neo-conservative 
movement,  Irving  Kristol,  describes  himself  as  a  non- 
observant  Orthodox  Jew;  that  is,  a  marginal  person  defending 
core  values.  And  that  is  the  essence  of  intellectual 
conservatives.  The  overwhelming  number  of  them  don't 
themselves  live  by  core  values,  in  a  sense,  say,  that  a 
member  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  would.   Or  that  a  black 
person  would,  because  blacks  in  general  are  very  core, 
animated  by  traditional  authority.   That's  one  of  the 
things  that's  so  disturbing  about  their  situation  is  that 
the  whole  self-conception  of  blacks  has  been  influenced 
so  much  by  marginal  whites,  who  are  pushing  against — . 
This  is  much  too  long  a  subject,  but  it  is  a  very  disturbed 
aspect  of  it.   It  explains  why  the  white  establishment 
will  not  recognize  success  in  a  minority.  They  regard 
success  in  a  minority  as  a  conceptual  mistake.   That  is 
emasculating  on  a  scale  that  cannot  be  imagined  by  anyone. 
That  someone,  the  minute  he  says,  "I  have  made  it,  I  am 
successful,"  he  becomes  attacked  as  an  Uncle  Tom. 

Morris:      By  whites  or  blacks? 

Chickering:   By  the  white  left;  and  by  blacks  who  are  animated,  whose 
reward  structures  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  white 
left.   By  the  foundations,  by  the  people  who  celebrate 
them  in  the  press,  and  the  government,  and  all  that. 

The  idea  that  any  minority  person  unwilling  to  define 
himself  entirely  around  his  hatred  of  the  larger  society 
is  an  Uncle  Tom,  is  an  incredible — I  mean,  it's  just  so 
incredible — it's  very  upsetting,  I  think,  anyway. 


Early  Projects  of  the  Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies//// 


Morris:      I'd  like  to  ask  you  just  a  couple  of  questions  about  [the 
Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies.]   Monroe  Brown  does 
not  turn  up  on  the  various  lists  that  we've  encountered 
in  working  on  Reagan's  gubernatorial  administration »  How 
did  he  come  to  be  associated  with  the  Institute? 
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Chickering:   I  don't  know. 

Morris:      He  was  already  here  when  you  came? 

Chickering:   No,  no,  I  was  the  original  director — executive  director, 
staff  person.   Monroe  became  a  director  on  our  board  of 
directors  because  he  was  recommended — I  think  by  Bob 
Hawkins,  possibly.   And  he  became  a  director  about  the 
third  or  fourth  meeting.   He  was  thinking  about  leaving 
the  state  government  and  was  available,  and  was  a  person 
who  was  brought  in  to  be  president  at  a  certain  key  time, 
in  October  of  '75. 

Morris:      So  he  wasn't  around  when  you  were  doing  some  public 
television  work  for  young  people? 

Chickering:   No. 

Morris:      Where  did  that  idea  come  from? 

Chickering:   Well,  it  was  done  by  Joe  Knowles,  I  think  his  name  was. 
Frankly,  I  can't  remember.   That  program  was  undertaken 
before  the  Institute  had  an  office  and  before  I  was  working 
for  it  full-time.   It  was  an  activity  that  was  taken  on 
by  the  Institute  before  we  got  a  general  program.   I  was 
doing  it  on  the  side,  in  the  evenings;  organizing  it. 
The  Institute  office  was  out  of  my  home  during  the  early 
period. 

But  that  program  was  very  hard  to  finance,  actually. 
It  was  very  hard  to  raise  money  for  it.   We  had  hoped  to 
continue  the  program  on  into  the  next  administration,  but 
it  was  so  difficult  to  raise  money  for  it,  and  we  were 
scrambling  around,  trying  to — I  mean,  we  were  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  it.  We  just  decided  that  this  was  absurd. 

Morris:      What  did  you  have  in  mind?   If  you'd  gotten  the  money 

that  you'd  needed  to  run  it,  what  kinds  of  ideas  were — ? 

Chickering:   Run  it? 

Morris:      The  'public  television  program. 

Chickering:   Well,  we  didn't.   We  always  owed  more  money  than  we  had 
coming  in.   We  were  in  a  desperate,  pathetic — 

Morris:      Oh,  dear.   Well,  the  note  that  I  came  across  indicated 
they  were  supposed  to  involve  Ronald  Reagan  with  high 
school  students? 
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Chickering:  Yes,  it  was  the  governor  of  California  to  meet  with  high 
school  students,  and  it  would  be  on  television. 

Morris:      On  a  weekly  basis? 

Chickering:   I  guess  it  was.   I'm  not  sure,  weekly  or  monthly,  or 

something.   I  think  it  was  weekly,  I  can't  remember.   It 
was  a  long  time  ago. 

Morris:      Did  you  have  any  contact  with  Rus  Walton,  anywhere  along 
the  line?  Had  he  left  before  you  got  there? 

Chickering:   Frank  Walton  was  a — 

Morris:      Business  and  Transportation  Agency  secretary. 

Chickering:   Yes,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Institute  for  a  while.   But 
I  don't  know  Rus  Walton. 

Morris:      Rus  Walton  was  a  program  development  person,  and  he'd  also 
had  a  lot  of  campaign  experience.  He  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  idea  of  providing  some  kind  of 
reconciliation  between  the  governor  and  students. 

Chickering:   I  think  the  reconciliation — by  the  time  we  came  into  the 
picture,  in  '73,  the  tensions  in  the  larger  society,  and 
the  tensions  between  students  and  the  government  had 
subsided  a  lot.   The  period  of  really  bad  tensions  was 
in  the  end  of  the  sixties;  '68  and  '69.   The  spring  of 
'70,  after  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  was  serious  for 
about  a  month,  and  then  by  the  fall  of  '70  it  was  pretty 
calm  on  the  campuses.   So  we're  talking  about  a  program 
that  was  in  '72  or  '73;  quite  a  bit  after  that. 

Morris:      If  the  crisis  level  had  receded,  why  were  you  thinking 
of  a  program  with  young  students? 

Chickering:  Well,  the  answer  is  that  when  an  organization  is  just 

starting  out,  it  tends  to  sort  of  get  whatever  it  can  get. 
If  you  looked  at  probably  any  organization,  people  who 
need  things  done  will  come  to  it  and  say,  "Will  you  do 
this?"  And  before  it  has  a  very  strong  financial  base  and 
a  sort  of  strong  conception  of  what  it  really  wants  to 
do  in  its  essence,  it  will  tend  to  take  a  potpourri  of 
different  kinds  of  things.   That  was  certainly  true  of 
our  institute.   Particularly  the  first  year,  1974. 

But  the  first  program,  people  connected  with  that 
program  in  some  way  came  and  said,  "This  seems  like  a 
logical  thing  for  you  to  do,  would  you  like  to  do  it?" 
It  was  something  that  was  already  in  motion  when  they  came 
to  us. 
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Morris:      They  wanted  an  umbrella  for  it. 

Chickering:   Yes,  somebody  who  would  sort  of  sponsor  it,  and  promote  it, 
and  raise  funds  for  it,  and  so  forth. 

Morris:      When  did  you  begin  to  evolve  this  strategy  of  compiling 
a  book  of  significant — ? 

Chickering:   It  happened  in  December,  1974,  when  a  group  of  economists 
at  the  Western  Economics  Association  meeting  (especially 
Clay  LaForce,  who  was  on  our  board,  and  Armen  Alchian, 
of  the  UCLA  Economics  Department),  were  talking  to 
colleagues  from  around  the  country  about  their  incredible 
unhappiness  with  the  Ford  Foundation  energy-policy 
report.   It  had  been  written  by  non-economists,  and  was 
just  a  picture-book  study  of  economic  mistakes.   So  they 
said  why  didn't  we  get  together  and  do  a  critique  of  it. 
They  came  to  us,  again. 

They  came  to  us,  and  said,  "Would  you  be  willing  to 
be  the  instrument  for  this  and  organize  the  fundraising 
for  it."  We  put  it  together  in  forty-five  days,  and 
it  had  huge  numbers  of  mistakes.*  But  we  did  it  so  quickly, 
and  it  was  so  effective  that  then  we  decided  that  this 
was  a  logical  thing  for  us  to  do. 

Morris:      When  you  say  "we"  put  it  together,  this  is  you  and 
Mr.  Brown  working  together? 

Chickering:   Well,  he  was  just  a  director  then.   He  didn't  join  the 
staff  until  October  of  "75.   This  was  published  in 
February  of  '75.   February  14,  1975. 

Morris:      So  you'd  started  work  on  that  in  mid-September? 
Chickering:   No,  we  started  in  December. 
Morris:      Really? 


*No  Time  _to  Confuse,  Critique  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
Energy  Policy  Project:  "A  Time  to  Choose  America's 
Energy  Future,"  Institute  of  Contemporary  Studies,  1975. 
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Chickering:   Yes.  We  got  the  last  papers  in  the  middle  of  January.  We 
took  three  weeks  to  produce  it.   But  we  didn't  do  anything 
we  routinely  do  now,  like  proofread,  and  stuff.   I  mean, 
there  were  errors  on  the  first  page,  and  the  cover  looked 
as  if  a  five-year-old  had  designed  it. 

Morris:      But  even  so,  just  to  get  that  amount  of  paper  typeset 
and — 


Chickering:   Oh,  I  know,  it  was  absurd  to  try  and  do  that.  And  it  was 
typeset  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  proofreading  was  done 
down  there.   But  anyway,  it  just  showed  what  could  be  done. 
There  were  a  lot  of  very  distinguished  people  who 
contributed  to  it:  Morris  Adelman  from  MIT,  Herman  Kahn, 
and  Alchian,  and  so  on. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  really  have  to  go  to  this 
other  meeting.   Do  you  want  to  ask  me  one  other  thing? 

Morris:      One  other  question.   Ron  Zumbrun  was  also  starting  the 
Pacific  Legal  Foundation  about  the  same  time.   Did  you 
have  any  similarities  in  your  interests,  approach,  or 
any  feedback  regarding — ? 

Chickering:   I  participated  in  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  state  Chamber 
group  that  spawned  the  Pacific  Legal  Foundation.   But  I 
would  say  really  not,  otherwise.   It  was  really  fortuitous, 
the  founding  of  both  groups. 

Morris:      But  because  so  many  of  you  who  worked  in  Governor  Reagan's 
administration  have  continued  in  public  policy  kinds  of 
concerns,  I  wonder  if  there's  any  opportunity  to  stay  in 
touch? 

Chickering:  Once  in  a  while.   But  they  being  in  the  legal  area,  it's 
pretty  limited,  really. 

Morris:      And  how  about  your  board,  how  active  a  role  have  they 
taken? 

Chickering:  Oh,  individual  directors  are  active  in  certain  things.  We're 
doing  a  project  on  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  now  that  one 
of  our  board  members  Cwho  is  a  friend  of  the  president  of 
Lebanon  and  so  on)  is  very,  very  involved  with.  Another 
director  is  helping  us  finance,  and  is  very  actively 
involved  in  a  study,  we  may  do  on  the  Future  of  the  Soviet 
Empire. 
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Chickering:   It  tends  to  be  eccentric  to  individual  board  member's 
interests . 

Morris:      In  a  specific  subject  that  they  are  interested  in. 
Chickering:   Yes. 

Morris:      [joking]   You  may  be  excused,  you  have  another  meeting, 
Thank  you. 

Chickering:   {laughing]   Thank  you. 


Transcribers:   Lindy  Berman  and  Serena  Herr 
Final  Typist:   Anne  Schofield 
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TAPE  GUIDE  —  A.  Lawrence  Chickering  and  Robert  B.  Hawkins,  Jr. 


Interview  1:   June  14,  1984 
tape  1,  side  A 
tape  1,  side  R 
tape  2,  side  A  [side  B  not  recorded] 

Interview  2:   August  16,  1984  43 

tape  3,  side  A 
tape  3,  side  B 
tape  4,  side  A  [side  B  not  recorded]  74 

Interview  3:   November  11,  1984 
tape  5,  side  A 
tape  5,  side  B 
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APPENDIX  A 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  press  release,  courtesy  of  the  Hoover  Institution 
Archives . 


STATE  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH 

Robert  De  Monte,  Director 

1400  10th  Street,  Sacramento,  CA  95814 

Larry  Cenotto,  Press  Contact  . 

(916)  445-7866 


Release:  Immediate 

July  24,  1974 


The  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Local  Government  Reform  was 
released  today  by  Robert  De  Monte,  Director  of  the  State  Office 
of  Planning  and  Research. 

Entitled  "Public  Benefits  from  Public  Choice,"  the  report  calls 
for  and  outlines  fundamental  changes  to  reform  and  revitalize 
local  government  in  California. 

De  Monte  said  the  report  is  being  transmitted  to  the  Council 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (C.I.R.)  for  "careful  review, 
public  hearing,  and  preparation  of  legislative  recommendations. 

"We  regret  the  report  came  out  too  late  to  ready  a  legislative 
package  for  this  session,"  De  Monte  added.   "But  with  the 
C.I.R.'s  assistance,  we  want  to  initiate  change  in  the  next 
legislative  session. 

"The  Task  Force  generally  analyzed  assigned  areas  including 
current  governmental  structure,  present  public  service  respon 
sibilities  and  allocation  of  fiscal  resources,  county  and 
political  boundaries,  and  state-local  government  relations," 
De  Monte  continued. 

"Because  of  lack  of  time,  date,  and  resources,  it  was  unable 
to  fully  analyze  some  of  them.   Yet,  in  response  to  public  and 
private  interest  in  the  study,  and  to  provide  a  wider  audience 
for  review  and  discussion  of  its  findings  and  recommendations, 
we  are  submitting  this  report  now  to  C.I.R." 

De  Monte  commended  the  Task  Force,  its  consultants,  the  C.I.R., 
which  conducted  24  hearings  throughout  the  State,  and  everyone 
who  contributed  to  the  report. 

The  Task  Force  outlines  a  future  government  structure  that  is 
decentralized,  giving  local  government  the  clear  authority, 


(more) 
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responsibility  and  taming  power  "to  make  decisions  that  involve 
its  own  operations." 

Keying  on  the  issue  of  responsiveness,  the  report  argues  that 
pervasive  state  and  federal  intervention,  rather  than  inherent 
weakness,  hobbles  local  government. 

The  Task  Force  findings  and  recommendations  generally  oppose 
the  "bigger  is  better"  philosophy,  and  specifically  rebuts 
the  argument  there  are  too  many  local  government  units. 

The  report  strongly  recommends  that  legal  requirements  be  eased 
to  give  citizens  a  greater  voting  voice  in  decisions  affecting 
the  size,  shape,  and  formation  of  cities  and  counties. 

Though  beyond  its  resources,  the  Task  Force  recommended  review 
and  revision  of  the  state's  fiscal  system,  and  reallocation 
of  services  and  tax  resources. 

The  Task  Force  concluded  that  local  government  must  have  a  tax 
base  to  match  its  increased  authority  and  responsibility. 

"In  summary,"  De  Monte  said,  "the  report  asserts  government 
should  be  decentralized,  giving  local  governments  more  authority 
and  flexibility  to  respond  to  problems  and  goals,  and  giving 
citizens  in  their  localities  more  self-determination  in  the 
voting  booth. 

"It  says  the  public  will  benefit  from  a  competitive  market  place 
of  public  service,"  De  Monte  concluded. 
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The  task-force  report  Reagan  didn't  buy 


In  the  parlance  of  Ronald  Reagan's  former  profession, 
the  report  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Local  Govern 
ment  Reform  hit  the  cutting-room  floor.  The  document  is 
available  for  anyone  who  cares  to  read  it,  but  it  was  is 
sued  without  the  imprimatur  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Ed  Reinecke  (who  was  supposed  to  have  super 
vised  the  study)  or,  for  that  matter,  any  high-ranking 
member  of  the  administration.  The  report,  which  origi 
nally  was  to  have  been  released  for  legislative  considera 
tion  early  this  year,  was  transmitted  six  months  late  by 
Robert  De  Monte,  director  of  the  state  Office  of  Planning 
and  Research,  to  the  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Rela 
tions  for  a  decent  burial. 

For  months,  the  Governor's  office  had  been  struggling 
with  the  problems  of  how  to  handle  the  report,  which  most 
of  all  represented  the  philosophy  of  the  task-force  chair 
man,  Robert  B.  Hawkins  Jr.,  previously  director  of  the 
state  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  $270,000  study 
concluded  that  the  existence  of  so  many  units  of  local 
government  in  California  is  an  asset  rather  than  a  liabil 
ity.  Reagan's  own  preference  —  that  local  government  be 
streamlined,  perhaps  through  a  merger  of  counties  —  was 
rejected.  Two  members  of  the  task  force,  retired  Pasadena 
City  Manager  John  D.  Phillips  and  retired  Alameda 
County  Administrator  Earl  Strathman,  were  not  sym 
pathetic  with  the  Hawkins  philosophy  but  elected  not  to 
file  a  minority  report  after  getting  word  that  the  cabinet 
was  not  about  to  embrace  the  majority  finding. 

Before  releasing  the  study,  the  governor's  office  submit 
ted  copies  to  the  League  of  California  Cities  and  the 
County  Supervisors  Association.  These  local-government 
organizations  were  highly  critical  of  the  report  but  found 
one  major  element  of  agreement  —  the  contention  that 
the  federal  and  state  governments  had  been  preempting 
too  many  local-government  functions  ,  thereby  eroding 
the  principle  of  home  rule.  The  report  was  a  major  disap 
pointment  to  key  members  of  the  Governor's  staff,  includ 
ing  executive  assistant  Ed  Meese  and  programs  and  pol 
icy  aide  Don  Livingston,  who  had  experience  in  local  gov 
ernment.  They  had  hoped  that  the  task  force  would  de 
velop  a  plan  for  long-range  reorganization  of  local  gov 
ernment  that  could  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  and 
receive  a  reasonably  warm  welcome.  Livingston  said  that 
the  report  was  given  the  unusual  low-key  treatment  be 
cause  "we  weren't  sure  they  did  all  the  research  necessary 
to  support  some  of  the  conclusions." 

Had  the  Governor  given  the  report  strong  support  and 
unveiled  it  in  theatrical  manner,  Hawkins'  recommenda 
tions  would  not  have  seen  the  light  of  day  in  the  Legisla- 
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ture,  which  wants  fewer  units  of  local  government,  not 
more.  Assemblyman  John  T.  Knox,  the  Legislature's 
leading  local  government  specialist,  paid  no  attention  to 
progress  of  the  study  after  learning  the  direction  Haw 
kins  was  heading.  As  reported  in  January's  California 
Journal  ["Reagan  task-force  surprise,"  page  28],  these  are 
the  major  points  contained  in  the  76-page  Hawkins  re 
port: 

•  The  issue  of  too  many  governments  has  been  exaggerated.  The 
figures  are  illusory.  Although  technically  there  are  4,703  units  of 
government,  1,770  of  these  are  subsidiaries  of  other  governmental 
units  and  196  are  inactive.  That  leaves  only  2,782  real  units. 

•  The  public  has  chosen  this  type  of  local  government  and  likes  it. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  economies  of  scale  are  realized  through 
consolidation;  nor  does  increased  size  produce  increased  quality. 

•  Citizen  participation  (and  satisfaction  with  government)  de 
creases  as  the  size  of  the  governmental  unit  increases. 

•  Federal  and  state  intervention  has  deprived  local  government  of 
control  while  increasing  administrative  costs.  Matching-fund  pro 
grams  have  virtually  forced  local  government  to  accept  money,  but  it 
has  also  forced  some  agencies  to  raise  taxes  for  projects  that  might 
otherwise  not  have  been  undertaken  (while  desired  local  programs 
were  curtailed). 

•  No  alternate  set  of  county  boundaries  would,  over  the  long  run, 
necessarily  be  any  better  than  the  present  ones.  There  is  no  need  for 
regional  governments,  or  even  for  integrated  plans  for  each  region. 

•  The  state  should  be  prohibited  from  passing  costs  on  to  local 
government.  Local  taxes  should  be  revised  with  the  fee-for-service 
concept  expanded,  and  a  flat-rate  income  tax  should  be  considered  as 
a  replacement  for  part  of  the  property  tax.  There  should  be  much 
more  local  control  over  various  federal  and  state  "partnership"  pro 
grams,  and  Washington  should  not  be  allowed  to  send  funds  directly 
to  local  government. 

•  Local  Agency  Formation  Commissions,  which  now  can  approve 
or  veto  proposed  new  units  of  local  government,  should  be  weakened, 
and  special  districts  should  be  represented  on  the  commissions.  A 
system  should  be  enacted  to  provide  for  the  division  of  present  cities 
and  counties. 

•  Regional  problems  should  be  solved  through  voluntary  coopera 
tion  within  councils  of  government  (COGs),  with  special  districts  as 
full  partners. 

•  Local  government  should  be  encouraged  to  contract  for  services 
with  private  industry.  Jobs  should  be  filled  by  competitive  examina 
tion,  eliminating  promotional  examinations  limited  to  those  already 
employed  in  a  jurisdiction. 

The  report  consistently  takes  the  view  that  the  lower 
the  level  of  government  the  better,  with  special  districts 
as  the  ideal.  While  this  view  will  not  play  in  Sacramento, 
it  is  surprising,  in  one  sense,  that  the  report  was  so 
clearly  rejected  by  Reagan.  Three  of  the  task-force  mem 
bers  and  consultants  played  major  roles  in  the  task  forces 
that  developed  the  governor's  highly  publicized  welfare- 
reform  and  tax-limitation  plans.  They  are  Charles  D. 
Hobbs,  who  has  held  a  variety  of  administration  posts, 
and  Professors  W.  Craig  Stubblebine  of  Claremont  and 
William  A.  Niskanen  of  Berkeley. 

While  the  Hawkins  report  hit  the  cutting-room  floor  in 
the  corner  office,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  a  major  cam 
paign  issue  in  November  —  but  only  in  Sacramento 
County,  where  voters  will  decide  a  proposed  new  charter 
merging  the  City  and  County  of  Sacramento  into  a  single 
government,  much  like  San  Francisco's.  If  Hawkins  is 
right,  this  is  exactly  the  wrong  direction  for  local  gov 
ernment  to  take  in  California  —  and  the  opponents  of  the 
new  charter  undoubtedly  will  employ  his  report  in  their 
drive  to  reject  regional  government  in  Sacramento.  ft 
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MAJOR  EXPANSION  &  REORGANIZATION  FOR  INSTITUTE 


•  Donald  Rumsfeld   elected  Chair 
man  of  the  Board 

•  Robert   B.    Hawkins,   Jr.,    named 
President 

•  ICS  Merges  with  International  In 
stitute  for  Economic  Research 

•  Sequoia  Institute  &  ICS  join  forces 

At  its  annual  meeting  on  Febru 
ary  21,  1986,  the  Institute's  Board  of 
Directors  approved  measures  result 
ing  in  major  reorganization  and  ex 
pansion  for  the  Institute  for  Contem 
porary  Studies.  These  included  the 
election  of  Donald  Rumsfeld  as  chair 
man  and  Robert  B.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  as 
president;  a  merger  with  the  Interna 
tional  Institute  for  Economic  Research 
in  Los  Angeles  and  with  Sequoia  In 
stitute  in  Sacramento.  These  measures 
will  enable  the  Institute  to  continue  its 
present  programs  and  to  expand  its 
audiences  here  and  abroad. 

New  Chairman 

With  a  distinguished  career  in 
both  public  and  private  arenas, 
Donald  Rumsfeld  brings  valuable  ex 
perience  to  the  Institute  at  an  impor 
tant  time  in  its  development. 

In  1962  Mr.  Rumsfeld  was  elected 
to  Congress  and,  during  his  fourth 
term,  joined  President  Nixon's  cabinet 
as  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Later  he  became  am 
bassador  to  NATO  and  in  1974 
chaired  the  transition  to  Gerald  Ford's 
presidency,  becoming  chief  of  staff 
and  a  cabinet  member.  Later,  he  was 
named  secretary  of  defense. 

In  1977  Mr.  Rumsfeld  returned  to 
the  private  sector  as  chief  executive  of 
G.D.  Searle,  a  major  pharmaceutical 
firm,  continuing  in  that  capacity  until 
1985.  While  in  business,  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
functioned  also  as  President  Reagan's 


representative  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
negotiations,  was  on  the  Joint  Advi 
sory  Commission  of  U.S.-Japan  rela 
tions,  and  served  as  special  envoy  to 
the  Middle  East.  He  is  presently  a 
member  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Arms  Control,  and  a 
consultant  to  both  the  National 
Security  Council  and  State  Depart 
ment. 

A  director  of  the  Institute  since 
1982,  Donald  Rumsfeld  succeeds  Dr. 
Joseph  Jacobs  (chairman,  Jacobs 
Engineering  Group,  Inc.)  as  chairman 
of  the  board.  Dr.  Jacobs  will  continue 
to  serve  on  the  Institute's  Executive 
Committee. 

Sequoia  Institute/ICS  Jointure 

The  Sequoia  Institute,  a  Sacra 
mento-based  organization  founded  in 
1972,  will  join  forces  with  the  Institute 
for  Contemporary  Studies,  cooperat 
ing  on  a  number  of  projects  and  con 
tinuing  respective  works  in  progress. 

Through  its  publications,  work 
shops,  and  the  development  of  policy 
position  papers,  Sequoia  works  to  dis 
cover  practical  solutions  to  policy 
problems  in  such  areas  as  education 
and  urban  and  foreign  development. 
By  finding  new  relationships  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  Sequoia 
hopes  to  expand  citizens'  choices  and 
enable  government  to  function  more 
efficiently. 

While  most  policy  institutes  focus 
their  attention  on  Washington,  Se 
quoia  Institute  concentrates  on  the 
state  and  local  levels.  Sequoia  is  cur 
rently  establishing  a  challenge-grant 
fund  for  stimulating  privatization  in 
California's  designated  enterprise 
zones. 

The  first  joint  project  to  be  under 
taken  by  ICS  and  Sequoia  will  be  the 
publication  of  THE  PRIVATIZATION 


OPTION:  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP 
MENT  AND  POLITICAL  REFORM. 
Based  on  papers  delivered  to  the  first 
international  conference  on  pri 
vatization,  the  study  considers  two 
main  claims  made  for  privatization: 
that  it  stimulates  economic  growth 
and  provides  a  means  for  policy 
reform.  Edited  by  Jerry  Jenkins,  ex 
ecutive  director  of  Sequoia  Institute, 
the  book  will  be  published  in  Novem 
ber  1986. 

New  President  Named 

Effective  March  1, 1986,  Robert  B. 
Hawkins,  Jr.,  became  president  of  the 
Institute,  succeeding  Dr.  Glenn 
Dumke  who  remains  active  in  ICS 
affairs  as  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors.  Dr.  Dumke  has  taken  the 
position  of  president  of  the  Founda 
tion  for  the  21st  Century,  in  San  i 
Diego. 

An  authority  on  the  subject  of 
federalism  and  the  interrelationship 
of  public  and  private  sectors,  Robert 
Hawkins  has  been  president  of  the  Se 
quoia  Institute  since  1978.  Prior  to 
that,  he  was  program  coordinator  of 
the  California  State  and  Local 
Government  Program,  and  fellow  at 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars,  Smithsonian  In 
stitute,  Washington,  D.C.  During 
Ronald  Reagan's  term  as  governor  of 
California,  Dr.  Hawkins  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  Task 
Force  on  Local  Government  Reform 
and  as  director  of  the  California  Of 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity.  He 
holds  a  doctorate  from  the  University 
of  Washington,  where  he  was  a  Falk 
Fellow  (1965-1967)  and  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  Dissertation  Fellow, 
1968-1969.  He  received  his  bachelor's 
continued  page  4 
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degree  from  San  Francisco  State 
College. 

Dr.  Hawkins  is  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  a 
member  of  the  New  Partnership  Task 
Force,  a  Fellow  at  the  Center  tor  the 
Study  of  Federalism,  Temple  Univer 
sity,  and  a  member  of  the  New  Coali 
tion  for  Economic  and  Social  Change. 
During  1981-1982  he  was  a  member 
of  the  President's  Federalism  Advi 
sory  Committee,  and  in  1984  he 
served  as  a  member  of  Secretary 
Regan's  Worldwide  Unitary  Taxation 
Working  Group.  He  has  testified 
before  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
California  State  Legislature  in  areas  of 
federalism. 

A  co-founder  of  the  Institute  for 
Contemporary  Studies,  Dr.  Hawkins 
served  as  a  board  member  from  1974 
to  1978.  In  1982,  he  edited  American 


Federalism  A  New  Partnership  for  fae 
Republic,  published  by  the  Institute. 
He  is  the  author  of  Self  Government  by 
District,  Myth  and  Reality  (Hoover 
Press,  1977),  and  numerous  articles  on 
issues  related  to  federalism. 

ICS/IIER  Merger 

As  a  result  of  its  merger  with  the 
Institute  for  International  Economic 
Research  (HER),  ICS  has  expanded  the 
scope  of  its  activities  to  include  a  na 
tionally  syndicated  radio  program, 
"The  Midnight  Economist."  The  pro 
gram's  creator  and  president  of  HER, 
William  R.  Mien,  has  joined  the  ICS 
board  of  directors.  Dr.  Allen  is  a  pro 
fessor  of  economics  at  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 

A  publicly  supported,  tax-exempt 
foundation,  TIER  was  organized  in 
1974  "to  promote  and  distribute  dis 
passionate  applications  of  elemental 
analysis  to  economic  and  related 
issues, .  domestically  and  interna 
tionally."-  It  achieved  this  through 
publications,  conferences,  and  broad 


cast  of  "The  Midnight  Economist" 
program. 

One  goal  of  the  newly  expanded 
Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies  is 
the  wider  distribution  of  the  radio 
program,  which  now  is  heard  five 
nights  a  week  over  some  fifty-two 
radio  stations  in  the  U.S.  and  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Texts  of  the  three-minute  com 
mentary  are  published  in  a  number  of 
daily  newspapers  on  a  regular  basis. 

With  greater  resources  available 
as  a  result  of  these  recent  develop 
ments,  the  Institute  for  Contemporary 
Studies  will  retain  its  traditional  role 
of  brokering  ideas,  while  increasing 
its  capacity  to  market  and  educate 
citizens  on  the  advantages  of  free  po 
litical  and  economic  institutions. 
Central  to  this  goal  are  the  establish 
ment  of  independent  centers  for  de 
mocracy  and  economic  growth  in 
developing  countries,  increasing  the 
publications  and  sales  of  ICS  Press, 
and  establishing  a  national  presence 
while  strengthening  the  Institute's 
position  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  • 


Warning  for  local  government: 
Its  'fat  and  sassy'  days  are  over 


By  Ed  Salzman 

Bee  Capitol  Bureau  Chief 

Sacramento's  Robert  B.  Hawkins 
'•Jr.js  the  Paul  Revere  of  what  he 
calls  America's  current  "govern 
ment  revolution." 

He's  sounding  the  warning  to 
anyone  who  will  listen  that  "defense 
and  social  welfare  are  going  to  gob 
ble  up  more  and  more  of  the  nation 
al  product.  That  means  that  local 
governments  are  no  longer  going  to 
be  fat  and  sassy.  And  local  govern 
ments  are  learning  that  they  can't 
just!  pay  their  bills  by  robbing  indus 
try  from  somebody  else." 

If  Hawkins  is  right,  local  govern 
ments  will  find  themselves  under 
increasing  pressure  from  Washing- 
ion  land  taxpayers  to  make  drastic 
changes  in  the  way  they  provide 
goods  and  services. 

Hawkins  is  chairman  of  the  feder 
al  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergo 
vernmental  Relations,  a  26-member 
board  created  by  Congress  to  over 
see  the  effect  actions  by  one  level  of 
government  have  on  others. 

To  Hawkins,  the  fiscal  facts  of  life 
are' forcing  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  to  rebel  from  the  long- 
held  notion  that  the  best  way  to  pro 
vide  public  services  is  through  exist 
ing  public  agencies. 

"We're  going  through  a  revolution 
in  the  government-service  industry," 
he  said.  "Citizens  are  being  asked  to 
do  more.  Police  are  now  helping  citi 
zens  organize  neighborhood  watch 
es.  Ven  years  ago  that  would  have 
bee£  viewed  as  a  violation  of  the 
role  of  the  police  officer." 

Hawkins,  who  headed  a  local 
government  task  force  for  the  Rea- 
gan-administration  in  Sacramento  1 1 
years  ago,  said  local  governments 
face  a  "really  tight  squeeze"  be 
cause  less  money  will  be  sent  to 
them  by  Washington  and  citizens  are 
not  about  to  raise  their  own  taxes. 

AS  Hawkins  sees  it,  here  are  the 
prospects: 

•far  more  government  services 
wiir  be  contracted  to  private  enter- 
prtee,  including  such  things  as 
schools  for  dropouts  and  firefight- 
ing. 

•Instead  of  building  housing  for 
the;  needy,  local  governments  will 
make  use  of  rent  vouchers  that  will 
savi  money  and  mean  less  institu 
tionalized  housing  for  the  poor. 
More  and  more  use  will  be  made  of 
vouchers  for  a  variety  of  services, 
but-probably  not  for  education. 
•Government  won't  be  able  to 


Bee  file 

Robert  Hawkins  is  no  stranger 
to  controversy  in  government. 

afford  low-cost  mass  transportation 
systems  and  will  gradually  turn  over 
bus  lines  to  private  companies. 

•Neighborhood  groups  will  be 
forced  to  take  over  government 
functions,  such  as  building-code 
inspections  and  anti-alcoholism 
programs. 

Hawkins  cites  numerous  illustra 
tions  of  revolutionary  activity 
throughout  the  country.  , 

One  corporation  operates  a  prison 
in  Pennsylvania;  another  provides 
vocational  training  in  Minnesota.  A 
new  law  in  Utah  allows  the  contract 
ing  of  any  and  all  governmental 
services.  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  city 
must  compete  with  the  private  sec 
tor  every  five  years  to  determine 
who  can  provide  services  more  effi 
ciently. 

If  President  Reagan  is  re-elected 
in  November,  Hawkins  envisions  an 
additional  angle  to  the  government 
revolution. 

In  the  next  four  years,  he  said,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  president  will 
name  three  or  four  new  members  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  new  "Reagan  majority"  on 
the  court,  he  forecast,  "will  start 
closing  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  (in  the  U.S.  Constitution)  and 
give  Congress  less  authority  to  reach 
into  the  affairs  of  local  govern 
ment."  But  he  concedes  that  the 
increase  in  "home  rule"  would  be 
gradual  and  would  require  a  long 
series  of  decisions. 

Hawkins,  43,  has  long  been  a  con 
troversial  figure  in  governmental 
ranks. 


After  serving  two  years  as  head  of 
the  embattled  state  Office  of  Eco 
nomic  Opportunity,  he  was  named 
by  then-Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  in  1973 
to  head  a  commission  charged  with 
"reforming,  modernizing  and 
streamlining"  local  government 

Hawkins  produced  a  document 
that  called  for  smaller  units  of  local 
government  and  endorsed  the  use  of 
special  districts  to  provide  services. 
That  ran  afoul  of  traditionalists  who 
in  1973  were  seeking  to  consolidate 
government  agencies  into  larger  and 
theoretically  more  efficient  units. 

"That  report  is  looking  better  and 
better  every  day,"  Hawkins  said. 
"There  hasn't  been  a  single  major 
consolidation  effort  since  that  report 
was  issued." 

Given  his  background,  Hawkins' 
appointment  to  head  the  federal 
commission  wasn't  exactly  greeted 
with  glee  by  the  commission  staff  or 
by  some  of  the  veteran  commission 
members. 

"Some  of  them  thought  Attila  the 
Hun  had  moved  in  next  door,"  said 
Hawkins,  who  is  equally  comfort 
able  with  the  jargon  of  academia  or 
the  slang  of  the  streets. 

Another  commission  member. 
Supervisor  Sandy  Smoley  of  Sacra 
mento  County,  called  Hawkins  "very 
direct.  He's  a  no-nonsense,  get-it- 
done  kind  of  person.  He  moves 
things  along." 

Hawkins'  strong  role,  she  said, 
may  have  produced  some  com 
plaints  because  the  commission  is 
now  "more  political  than  it's  ever 
been." 

And  that's  saying  plenty,  because 
the  commission  was  once  headed  by 
a  former  federal  official  named 
James  Watt. 

Hawkins,  who  lives  in  Loomis, 
heads  the  Sacramento-based  Se 
quoia  Institute,  a  13-year-old  organi 
zation  that  attempts  to  develop 
common  ground  between  business 
and  government. 

He  is  now  attempting  to  build 
bridges  between  corporate  leaders 
and  environmentalists. 

"Business  is  never  going  to  beat 
the  environmentalists,"  he  said. 
"Some  of  the  better  guys  in  business 
know  that" 

Sequoia's  annual  budget  for  its 
staff  of  six  is  about  $250,000,  Haw 
kins  said. 

"And  it's  not  going  to  get  any  big 
ger,  or  I'd  spend  all  my  time  trying 
to  keep  the  organization  alive,"  he 
said. 
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